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ments, as observer of shops in all parts of the world, 
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various magazines on this subject, she has written a 
book too important to be overlooked by any one who is 
in the gift shop business or who contemplates entering it. 
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FOREWORD 


THE tea room, as we know it to-day, is 
an institution of comparatively recent date. 
Like all other innovations it is a growth of 
time and is the logical outcome of a demand 
of the age; to the gratifying of this demand 
has been brought to bear the experience 
and knowledge which have been assimilated 
since that period, many years ago, when 
the public mind was first attracted to those 
ideas of codperative effort which we have 
since learned to know as Communistic 
Activities. 

At that time there was evolved, from 
certain suggestions touching communistic 
activities in general, a plan to promote the 
communistic preparation of food —a pro- 
posal designed to prevent duplication of 
effort in the home. ‘The plan proposed did 
not, however, meet with approval, due to 
the circumstance that, by its very basic 
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nature, it could not and did not permit of 
distinctive food preparation nor did it allow 
for the introduction of a home atmosphere, 
which features have since come to be such 
an integral and necessary part of the tea 
room as we now understand it. 

The governing and underlying principle, 
notwithstanding the disadvantages attach- 
ing to the original conceptions of its admin- 
istration, did, however, find itself being 
utilized as a basis, by increasingly independ- 
ent women, for the conduct of that rendez- 
vous which has lately developed into the 
well-known tea room. 

In those days, ‘‘the pioneer days”’ of the 
tea room as one might more or less pictur- 
esquely call them, restaurants were lacking 
in all those elementary features which, in 
our present time, are essential to success in 
this class of undertaking. Their interiors 
were uninviting, food was carelessly pre- 
pared and unattractively served, and they 
were characterized by no suggestion, how- 
ever remote, of home environment. 

The original tea room was almost impene- 
trably limited in its appeal to women and 
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in its scope to the furnishing of afternoon 
tea over which, as we have so often heard 
men disparagingly remark, more scandal 
hovered than over the court of ‘‘Good 
Queen Bess’’; but this is only hearsay, for 
in those times, as has been hinted, the tea 
room was in the nature of the hermeti- 
cally sealed lodge of some secret society of 
women which, moreover, held little appeal 
for men whether they could have success- 
fully invaded its precincts or not. It may 
have been either sentiments of unselfish 
charity towards men or of unadulterated 
self-interest which dictated to tea room 
proprietors those reforms which, only very 
recently, have had the effect of attracting 
men to this class of restaurant. Sub- 
stantial, well-cooked food, attractively 
served in inviting surroundings at moderate 
cost, was the basis of these slowly intro- 
duced reforms; but whatever the motives 
underlying them the result has been to 
transfigure the environment and to trans- 
form the very nature of the old-time tea 
room which to-day, in the United States, 
has come to be well-nigh a national insti- 
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tution, reflecting in atmosphere and general 
tone the home — as it is or as it should be. 

With these home-making innovations 
came, very naturally and very mercifully, 
the boon of cleanliness which, hard as it 
is to have to confess, was ‘‘conspicuously 
absent”? from the older and less inviting 
restaurants. ‘To-day the phrase “English 
cold bath” is hardly more proverbial than 
the unspoken though nationally taken-for- 
granted hygienic supercleanliness of United 
States tea rooms. 

One has come to associate the word “tea 
room” with a relatively small, cosy, home- 
like place, and it is true that as the tea room 
becomes disproportionately large so does 
its cosy, homelike atmosphere and its per- 
sonal individual touch become mournfully 
less manifest. 

While it does, of course, go without say- 
ing that, by reason of competent manage- 
ment and intelligently applied experience, 
numberless tea rooms in our country are 
successfully serving the two elementary 
purposes of their existence — satisfying the 
customer and adequately remunerating their 
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owners — it is none the less true that there 
are many failing to do either. It is to the 
owner and to the possible owner of such that 
this little volume is primarily dedicated ; 
and it may not be very wide of the mark to 
say that the very large majority of these are 
women. ‘The reason is not far to seek. 

A very high percentage of women are 
familiar in greater or less degree with cook- 
ing recipes and have individual ideas re- 
garding the preparation of food, but they 
are by no means equally familiar with the 
economical aspects of the preparation of 
food as a business. Many of them do not 
appear to recognize that there are, apart 
from the necessary features of cosiness and 
homelike atmosphere, other and equally 
vital fundamentals which govern the finan- 
cially successful operation of a tea room no 
less certainly than they govern the finan- 
cially successful operation of a small arms 
factory, a bookstore or a “mountain rail- 
way” in an amusement park. ‘The ability 
to shoot, to read books or to travel on a 
“mountain railway” without being ‘“‘sea- 
sick”? does not necessarily argue the pos- 
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session of that business acumen, knowledge 
and practical experience necessary to the 
successful conduct of similar enterprises. 
In like manner something more than mere 
ability to prepare food is called for in the 
operation of a tea room if, as is invariably 
the case, the ultimate end be the making of 
receipts exceed expenses. 

It is in an effort to help owners and pros- 
pective owners achieve this margin of profit 
that this book is written. Knowing that 
there is no other work of the kind in exist- 
ence and that, furthermore, there appears 
to be a great demand for such a book, the 
author presents this volume in the hope 
that it will prove a useful guide not only 
to restaurant owners and to those about to 
enter the business but also to employees. 
The information it affords and the lessons 
it teaches may also prevent loss of time 
and money by those who may have inade- 
quate conceptions of the underlying eco- 
nomic principles relating to the amount of 
capital and time required to build up a 
successful enterprise. 
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CHAPTER I 
CAPT TAL 


In common with all other enterprises 
non-success or failure in the restaurant 
business may be attributed principally 
to lack of sufficient capital and experience 
on the part of those who venture into this 
field of activity. 

People who contemplate embarking in 
this undertaking should, however strongly 
fortified by experience and capital, unhes- 
itatingly consult an expert restaurant ac- 
countant before making any investment 
whatever. The writer himself has pre- 
vented, with happy consequences, many 
people from entering this business by being 
able to satisfy them that they were inade- 
quately equipped either in one or both of 
these invariable requisites. 

The common mistake lies in underes- 
timating the amount of capital necessary 
for initial operations and in failure to pro- 
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vide a reserve. We will deal first with the 
former. 

Many fall into the error of starting opera- 
tions on an absolutely irreducible minimum 
which allows only for payment of the first 
month’s rent, an initial payment on equip- 
ment and to contractors for fixed improve- 
ments and with unbridled enthusiasm imag- 
ine that they will find themselves able to 
cover further rent, tradesmen’s bills and 
other instalments on equipment and im- 
provements out of the profits they fondly 
anticipate will accrue from the first week’s 
business. ‘This is a highly dangerous prac- 
tice and is one of the factors most often 
contributing to non-success. A prospective 
owner would be much better advised to 
spend another year or two in acquiring 
sufficient funds and, incidentally, expe- 
rience. Opportunities for securing loca- 
tions, etc., will be just as good later as they 
are now and, by waiting until adequate 
capital has been secured, the probabilities 
of success will be immeasurably increased. 

Specific instances could be quoted where 
successful restaurants have been started 
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on a “shoe string” but such cases are few 
and very far between, and to achieve by 
such perilous methods success in this branch 
of business is about as difficult as winning 
Pies chiel prize in a lottery. Successful 
restaurants have, on occasion, been started 
with astonishingly little capital, it is true. 
I have read of several cases where advan- 
tage was taken of unusual circumstances 
that precluded the necessity of large invest- 
ment in equipment, etc., and where very 
beautiful pictures were painted of the won- 
derful successes made. The writers of 
such articles as these, however, studiously 
refrain from making allusion to the trials 
which have been encountered, confining 
themselves to painting only the bright 
side of the picture, apparently with the 
object of lauding themselves. 

Again, cases have been known where 
expert tea room managers have bought 
out unsuccessful concerns for very little 
money and have achieved considerable 
success. In these instances they have been 
able to take advantage of the previous 
owner’s improper ideas of attracting cus- 
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tom, of his general inexperience or of some 
other condition easily remedial at the hands 
of an expert. These cases, however, are 
infrequent .and, as remarked in another 
place, it is a precarious undertaking to try 
to build up a good clientele in a restaurant 
that has not enjoyed a first-class reputation. 

On the other hand, circumstances may 
arise where, there being a real demand for 
a restaurant in a certain neighborhood, 
patronage may be relied upon from the 
start. Such conditions, coupled with the 
possible fact that the owner possesses, in 
that particular locality, a house furnished 
with all necessary equipment which can 
be utilized for the purpose of a tea room, 
may be successfully taken advantage of 
to open a restaurant with very little initial 
outlay. Here the owner will pay no addi- 
tional rent and will, so to speak, merely 
assume the responsibility of feeding a 
larger family. He may also, more nearly 
to invest himself with all the Utopian 
advantages, be possessed of a vegetable 
garden, chicken run and perhaps even a 
cow or two. In such uniquely favorable 
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circumstances he could start a business’ 
on next to nothing. ‘These cases, like those 
dealt with in the previous paragraph, are 
also few and far between and are worth- 
less as affording instructive example of 
capital necessary to commence operations. 
We will therefore eliminate all these from 
our discussion and proceed to the examina- 
tion of cases where normal and not unusual 
circumstances obtain. 

The amount of capital necessary is, very 
logically, largely conditioned by the size 
of the restaurant it is proposed to open. 
A restaurant may be too small or it may be 
too large. One that is too large loses its 
distinctiveness and attractiveness for the 
reason that it deviates too widely from the 
home. A concern is too small if it does 
not provide for the activities of at least two 
persons, so that one may relieve the other 
during possible sickness and vacation, thus 
also preventing the necessity of working 
disproportionately long hours. The ideal 
place for many reasons, one of the most 
important of which is the fact that one 
group of employees can handle it, is one that 
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serves only lunch and dinner on six days 
a week. Of course some employees would 
have to be shifted so that a certain number 
come to work early in the morning and 
others later, thus overlapping during the 
busier midday meal. Generally speaking, 
the conduct of a restaurant calls for twelve 
hours’ consecutive work, which hours it 
is not physically possible — nor is it often 
legal —for a worker to devote to his 
employer’s interests. Hence some em- 
ployees must come on duty at eight o’clock 
in the morning and others remain as late 
as eight in the evening —this expedient 
of shifts obviating that overwork which 
always makes for inefficiency. 

The ideal size and type of tea room is 
one which provides seating accommoda- 
tion for some seventy people, and it will be 
in this type of restaurant that the obser- 
vations of this chapter will mainly center. 

In the absence of unusual conditions the 
amount of capital necessary to organize 
and run a place of this capacity would be 
approximately $7,000 for a tea room, and 
for a cafeteria, say $9,000. For the pur- 
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pose of localizing as closely as possible 
our general discussion let us take an aver- 
age of $8,000. This sum would be distrib- 
uted more or less as follows : 


Equipment $3,000 
Fixed improvements, alterations, 
decorations, etc. $2,000 
Deposits with landlord, electric 
light and gas companies $1,000 
Reserved capital $ 2,000 
$8,000 


The word ‘‘equipment” used in the above 
table refers to all those things which are 
necessary and that can be removed legally. 
The expression “fixed improvements”’ refers 
to those items which cannot be removed or 
which are valueless if they are removed, 
such as plumbing, electric installation, al- 
terations, painting, ventilation, dressing 
rooms, toilets, storerooms, etc. The word 
“deposits” refers to those guarantees which 
a lessee may or may not have to make to 
the individuals mentioned. Usually these 
deposits are necessary. ‘The average land- 
lord should have some guarantee that the 
terms of the lease will be faithfully complied 
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with and the most acceptable form is to 
deposit one, two or three months’ rent, 
which is recoverable at the termination 
of the lease. The gas and electric light 
and power companies likewise demand 
deposits to ensure faithful compliance with 
contracts, including prompt payment for 
gas, of electric current, rent of gas appara- 
tus and the like. 

We now address ourselves to considera- 
tion of the matter of reserve, failure to 
provide which we herein early alluded to 
as the second frequent forerunner of non- 
success. 

The reserve (of $2,000 in the example 
we are examining) is a very important 
provision but one which is seldom given 
serious consideration. ‘To start a restau- 
rant one must have certain facilities and 
provide certain service. That is to say, 
one cannot employ one person only to do 
the cooking, washing of dishes, waiting on 
tables and all the different services required ; 
in fact, it is very difficult to start with 
fewer than four helpers. The probabili- 
ties are that the first day one may have no 
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patrons at all or, in any event, very few. 
Owing to the many divergent conditions 
which may be present, it is impossible 
to say, with any approach to accuracy, 
just how long a time will be likely to 
elapse from the time of starting until the 
business is on a paying basis. The first 
six months at least may usually be expected 
to result in loss, and it is for the purpose 
of providing against this contingency that 
the reserve is necessary. It is impossible 
to say which of the many items are the most 
important to provide, but certainly capital 
is one of them, and if one has only sufficient 
capital to start a place without providing 
a reserve the likelihood of failure is very 
much increased. 

To conclude this chapter on capital let 
us meditate on the fact that it is very heart- 
rending to have accumulated say about . 
half the necessary capital, possibly after 
great sacrifice, start a tea room and, through 
lack of adequate funds, lose it all. ‘There 
are many elements which must be present 
to make a success of a restaurant —or 
any other business — but capital as a factor 
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should, as has been insisted, never be 
ignored. In fact the writer would say 
above all have sufficient capital or stay 
out of the field. 

Those who may be very enthusiastic 
about starting a restaurant on a small 
capital should consult bankers and gas and 
electric light companies, inquiring from 
them what the “death rate” is in this class 
of enterprise. They would find that it 
is very high. 

Non-success or failure in the restaurant 
business may be principally attributed to 
insufficient capital and to inexperience. 
The question of capital has been discussed. 
The importance of experience will con- 
stantly emerge as you travel with me 
through these pages. 
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LOCATION AND 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Tue location of any business is of prime 
significance, and very small factors which 
escape the attention of almost everybody 
are of vital moment. This subject of loca- 
tion is discussed in the U. S. Department 
of Commerce Reports, Trade Information 
Bulletin Number 269 of September, 1924, 
copy of which may be obtained by applying 
to the Department of Commerce. This 
bulletin, while indicating how important 
in general the question of location is, does 
not, unfortunately, give much information 
which applies to restaurants. ‘The consid- 
erations which should be given attention 
in choosing a location of a restaurant are 
as follows: 

Length of Lease? Is water included in 
the rent? Is heat included in the rent? 
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What is the seating capacity? Accom- 
modations for dressing rooms, storeroom, 
toilet? Ventilation? 

Ground floor or upstairs? Condition 
of walls, plumbing, floors, etc.? Entrance 
for deliveries ? 

Class of locality as to residences, stores, 
department stores, office buildings, garages, 
institutions, main thoroughfare or back 
street, apartment buildings — housekeep- 
ing or non-housekeeping ? 

Noises — overhead, next door, across the 
street? Factory above? 

Volume of traffic? Is the location likely 
to meet with projected competition in the 
immediate neighborhood? Are the people 
who frequent the district shoppers or those 
going to and from trains? 

There is a great temptation to buy a 
business that is already running —a temp- 
tation, that is, to those more or less inex- 
perienced. It is an unsafe thing to do 
unless one knows positively the reasons 
for selling and is aware that these reasons 
have no relation whatsoever to the unde- 
sirability of the location or to the inability 
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of the owner to make the place pay. If 
it is true that the reason for selling is 
unquestionably something that has no con- 
nection with the business itself, such as 
personal relations, failing health, domestic 
relations or something of that sort, then 
consideration might be given to a tea room 
already in operation. ‘The objection to 
buying a place already running is that 
almost invariably there is some disadvan- 
tage which may or may not be apparent, 
such as noises, odors or rumors of the 
impending demolition of some near-by 
existing building or of the construction 
near at hand of some new edifice, either of 
which may make the location undesirable. 
Again the locality itself may be waning in 
popularity —a circumstance undetectable 
by the non-resident in the neighborhood. 
Once a tea room has acquired a reputa- 
tion for not being first-class it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to overcome the 
handicap. A restaurant may appear to 
be well patronized but this is not sufficient 
evidence of financial success. Only reli- 
able figures of the past are of any worth 
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and, of course, great care should be taken 
to satisfy oneself that these figures are 
accurate. It may be laid down as a gen- 
eral rule that each chair should be filled 
three times for at least two meals; in other 
words, if there be sixty chairs there should 
be three hundred and sixty meals a day 
served to patrons. This is an easy matter 
to establish. With a counting machine 
one may sit in the restaurant all day check- 
ing all who come in over a period of at least 
six successive days. It is also a common 
practice, wherever the reason given for 
selling is entirely foreign to the business 
itself, for the owner to permit the prospec- 
tive buyer to run the place himself for a 
week or two in order to satisfy himself as 
to the general run of trade. It would be 
preferable to pay a reasonably small amount 
to secure an option and lose it rather than 
to make an error. 

A tea room may be very much run down; 
for example, the plumbing may have been ~ 
in use for so long that it requires frequent 
repairs. This, of course, is something that 
cannot be easily detected. Another pos- 
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sible disadvantage to acquiring a restau- 
rant as a going concern is that incident to 
the all-pervading personality of its owner. 
A tea room which has been under the same 
management for any considerable length 
of time very naturally becomes imbued 
with the spirit and individuality of its 
owner, who leaves, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the impress of personality on 
everything and everybody around him. 
These evidences and these methods and this 
general tone are clearly acceptable to his 
clientele or they would not be patronizing 
him, and it may well prove a most difficult 
task for a newcomer to carry on even as 
successfully as his predecessor without grave 
loss of time and the rebuilding of a new 
clientele. 

No two people exercise the same influ- 
ence upon men and things about them, and 
it is more than likely that a new owner, 
however experienced, would, by the intro- 
duction of new personality, new methods 
and different tone, unwittingly and against 
his best wishes disturb the harmony of the 
staff, which change would, ere long, find 
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reflection in the sentiments of his patrons 
toward his restaurant. 

Such a contingency would find our new 
owner confronted with the undesirable 
necessity of building up a practically new 
clientele —a task vastly more difficult in 
his circumstances than it would be to 
acquire a clientele for an entirely new 
place. There may be many people in the 
locality who would like your method of 
conducting a tea room but who have 
already experienced it under the old man- 
agement and found it unsatisfactory, ac- 
cording to their views, and for that reason 
they would hesitate to give it another trial 
even under new ownership. 

On the other hand, when a brand new 
place is opened, almost all are anxious to 
try it even though they may be perfectly 
satisfied with the place they have been 
patronizing, and for this reason the increase 
in business of a new restaurant during the 
first few days may be at a higher rate than 
at any other time. The greatest difficulty 
is to obtain such a regular number of cus- 
tomers as will raise the restaurant from 
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the level of the “just paying expenses”’ 
to the category of those which are actually 
making a profit. It is the presence of a 
maximum number of attractions which 
brings that additional trade that makes 
the place pay —creates the difference be- 
tween success and non-success, between 
Simmakines a prot” and “just paying 
expenses.” Roughly speaking, it may be 
said that only about five per cent of suc- 
cesses attend efforts to make a profit in a 
restaurant enterprise which has formerly 
been in the hands of others. 

I do not wish to create the impression 
that it has always been found impossible 
to take a place that has been already run- 
ning and make it pay, but I do wish to say 
that, particularly for the inexperienced, 
it is a dangerous procedure. If, however, 
some one who has had wide and very suc- 
cessful experience, especially in the same 
locality, should take a restaurant that has 
already been operating, then the chances 
of success are good and the likelihood 
thereof is enhanced if the place purchased 
be given the same name as that of success- 
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ful concerns already operating, in the same 
locality, under the hands of the same owner. 

There may be circumstances that would 
justify buying a restaurant already running, 
but the purpose of the foregoing obser- 
vations is to emphasize the generally unde- 
sirable features of so doing. 


Another thing essential to consider, either 
in opening or buying a tea room, is whether 
the space can be properly divided and 
economically used. 

To arrive at the seating capacity of a 
dining room measure the floor, deduct the 
space required for steam tables and divide 
the available square feet by nine. 

The figure thus obtained will represent 
that of the maximum number of people 
who can be accommodated at one time — 
the largest number, that is, when the space 
is economically used and the patrons are, 
to some extent, crowded. 

The kitchen space should be about ten 
per cent. that of the dining room. 

In the matter of dressing rooms and toi- 
lets for employees and patrons one is gov- 
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erned by the laws of the state in which one 
is operating. These laws should on no 
account be ignored. The laws of certain 
states provide that accommodations of 
this kind must be provided separately for 
the sexes. 

A storeroom is also a necessity and should 
be ample in size, free from vermin, cool 
but not cold and should be kept locked 
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In view of the statement made under 
the caption of “Capital” relative to the 
time which may elapse between the starting 
of a restaurant and the point at which the 
income will meet expenses —that is to 
say six months —the period of the lease 
becomes of exceeding importance. Let us 
assume that this period, of six months is 
required to place the business on a paying 
basis; another six months may be required 
to recover the loss on the first half year. 
In other words, at the end of twelve months 
the owner will be about where he or she 
started as far as finances are concerned. 

My ideas concerning the length of lease 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 

For the inexperienced three years — one 
year, as previously stated, to make sufficient 
profit to cover prior losses and two years 
to benefit therefrom. During a period of 
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three years, furthermore, one should be 
able to decide whether or not one is desir- 
ous of continuing in the business. The 
experiment would have been given a fair 
trial over a period which, while long enough 
to allow one to make up one’s mind, is not 
long enough to make it a burden in the 
event that, for any reason, the owner should 
decide to discontinue. 

For those who have experience I recom- 
mend a five-year lease. A lease for a 
longer period than five years is somewhat 
dangerous for the reason that the charac- 
ter of the locality may change. If, on the 
other hand, the locality chosen is one which 
undoubtedly has a good future from the 
restaurant point of view, then ten years is 
a better period, but one should be very 
careful to investigate the possibilities of 
introduction into the locality of disadvan- 
tageous features, such as the construction 
of garages, schools and other institutions 
from which no trade contribution could 
be expected. 

Under no circumstances should a lease 
be accepted which contains a clause pro- 
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viding for notice of cancellation unless 
there be a corresponding clause compelling 
the landlord to pay, in that event, an 
adequate indemnity. ‘This precautionary 
measure is equitable regardless of how low 
the rent may be for the reason that per- 
manency of location is a prime asset. It 
is folly to assume that, in large cities at 
least, patrons will follow to a new location 
a restaurant which they have been fre- 
quenting. The amount of indemnity (or 
bonus) should be on a sliding scale and 
sufficient to compensate the owner for antic- 
ipated profits and for expenses incidental 
to moving. Every lease with cancella- 
tion clause should also contain indemnity 
provisions, for it is an invariably unsafe 
practice to invest money on the word of a 
landlord that continued occupancy may be 
taken for granted. The landlord may be 
truthful and perfectly well-intentioned, but 
conditions not within his control may arise, 
or he may sell or die. 

The amount of rent one can afford to pay 
is usually about seven per cent. of the gross 
income. As pointed out in another chap- 
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ter, however, the percentage of rent one 
may consistently pay fluctuates according 
to the locality, but it may be laid down 
‘that any increase above seven per cent. 
would, as will be clearly seen, necessitate 
a corresponding reduction in the portions 
of food. Expressed differently, the amount 
of food served must be in indirect propor- 
tion to the amount of the rent. 

If the rent includes water, heat, etc., 
this should be taken into consideration. If 
it includes a certain amount of equipment 
which is usable by the restaurant, this 
too should be allowed for and the same may 
be said for the facilities available, such as 
dressing rooms, toilets, storerooms and the 
like. ‘Thus the more facilities a place pro- 
vides of a kind which will serve to avoid the 
expenditure of capital, the greater the rent 
may be. 

Particular attention also should be paid 
to the necessity for and facilities already in 
existence to cover the matter of ventilation, 
since inadequate ventilation may necessitate 
a large addition to the amount necessary 
to equip the restaurant. 
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This is a subject which, although of an 
importance equal to that of many others, 
is, none the less, not infrequently over- 
looked if not actually dismissed by the 
inexperienced. If a location be chosen in 
a building buttressed on either side by other 
structures —and perhaps at the back as 
well —it becomes a matter of almost 
paramount importance that electric motor 
exhaust be provided to furnish adequate 
ventilation which, in a tea room, is a matter 
of greater moment than it is in an ordi- 
nary shop or store. Failure or non-success 
almost invariably accompanies negligence 
in this question. 

The cost of installing motor-exhaust 
ventilation varies with the physical condi- 
tions. If the exhaust air has to be con- 
veyed to the roof of the building, then the 
cost of the duct will naturally fluctuate 
according to the height of the edifice. 
The size and consequent cost of the fan is, 
again, governed by the cubic dimensions 
of the space to be ventilated. There are 
many who have incompletely formed ideas 
of ventilation and of its installation, and but 
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few are fully acquainted with the proper 
modus operandi. ‘The location of the fan 
is of prime importance and for its installa- 
tion the services of only experienced ven- 
tilation contractors should be engaged; or 
failing this, the advice of an expert should 
be sought in the matter of the design of 
the exhaust fixture. 

Ventilation is no less necessary in winter 
than in summer; to prevent odors from the 
kitchen penetrating to the dining room 
at all times and to maintain an equable 
temperature agreeable to the patrons. 

The people who congregate in large num- 
bers in a restaurant during the meal hours, 
the warmth of the food and the cooking 
apparatus in the kitchen all tend to create 
a disagreeable heat, and around these 
conditions centers the primordial need for 
sufficient ventilation, the absence of which 
the patron is not slow to apprehend. 

For a restaurant of average size the 
ventilation may cost anywhere from two 
hundred to seven hundred dollars. Ordi- 
nary fans are of little, if any, assistance. 
In point of fact, where a system of exhaust 
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ventilation is used, fans should be dis- 
pensed with, as they simply whirl the air 
from one point to another in the same room, 
whereas proper exhaust ventilation has the 
effect of renewing the air about every four 
minutes, which is conceded to conform 
most nearly to the ideal arrangement. 

As has been said by a very experienced 
restaurant man, “country air in a city 
block”? should be provided. In small res- 
taurants where buildings are unconnected 
with each other it may be possible to 
arrange for cross currents through the 
kitchen which will not only remove the 
odors rapidly but also create a draft through 
the front door to the dining room — giving 
rise to a condition similar to that produced 
by an exhaust fan but in a less pronounced 
degree. 
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DECOR AT TONS 


Decorations are designed to contribute 
materially in attracting custom and to 
retain it when attracted, and therefore the 
subject cannot be lightly dealt with as a 
““necessary evil’’, a stigmatization not infre- 
quently attached to it by those owners of 
restaurants who appear to be burdened 
by the misconception that the only func- 
tion of their business is to furnish food. 

How often have we heard the expression 
“l’d rather eat bread and butter in nice 
surroundings than a square meal where 
there is no refinement.’ Because atmos- 
phere plays such a prominent part in the 
lives of the majority of the class to whom 
our business is to make an appeal it has 
been thought fitting and advisable and, 
indeed, positively necessary, to lay special 
stress upon this matter of interior decora- 
tions and, even though it has been dis- 
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cussed to some extent elsewhere, to devote 
this entire chapter to it. 

The scheme of decoration must depend, 
very naturally, upon the character of the 
restaurant. If it be “smart” and in a fash- 
ionable quarter, then the decorations must 
be rich — “not gaudy” —not necessarily 
elaborate but, to some extent, pretentious. 
If the place be rather simple decorations 
should be correspondingly simple and unob- 
trusive. If the tea room be quaint then 
the effect must, of course, be old-fashioned. 
If the idea be to have the restaurant fur- 
nished in a certain period the owner must 
make sure that the decorations do, in effect, 
accurately reflect the interiors of that 
period. 

I have in mind a tea room of the quaint 
type which, by reason of the absolutely 
consistent nature of the decorations and 
interior furnishings breathes the very spirit 
of the times it simulates. It is an old- 
fashioned house, rambling in an irregular 
line close to a country thoroughfare — the 
kind of house that to-day seldom exists 
outside the pages of story-book lore. The 
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cool foliage of sweeping elms shelters it 
while a silvery brook tinkles its way through 
old-fashioned gardens behind. 

Irregular steps inveigle one from room 
to room. Tiny lead-framed panes of glass 
in the windows entice the mind back to the 
halycon days of “Merrie England”, when 
befrilled gallants inscribed their love for 
“ladyes faire’? in diamond-cut protesta- 
tions on window panes in ivy-covered, 
battlemented castles. 

Old-time hand-loomed rugs on the floors 
and equally old-fashioned be-flowered wall 
papers, curtains of old print calico, tables 
of time-worn antiquity, rush-bottomed 
chairs, patchwork tablecloths and napkins 
in place of napery all tend to create a con- 
-vincing atmosphere of by-gone cleanliness, 
peace and almost cloistered calm. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
very food itself enhances the general effect ; 
old-fashioned, homemade bread, pies, cakes 
and doughnuts all carry one back in fancy 
to the period in which, for a brief space, 
the restaurant has invited us to move. 

I have also in mind a place so unusual 
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that it is actually self-decorative. It is so 
tucked away, right in the heart of the busy 
metropolis of New York that it is a matter 
for wonder how any one ever finds it. It 
was, a long time ago, a stable and is set in 
a court rendered picturesque by a motley 
jumble of urns and statues, reproductions 
of old-world glories. An old lady once 
peered in to ask if it were a graveyard only 
to learn that it was one of the most famous 
restaurants in the country. Strangers, 
coming for the first time, ask how to get 
in and, once in, often have to inquire the 
way out. The old features of the interior 
are left quite intact; the brick walls for 
the most part are bare except for brightly 
polished brass and copper trays and uten- 
sils cheerfully glowing from the light of 
open fires in old-time open stoves. Such 
a place is naturally the haunt of artists 
and literary folk who are entranced by 
its atmosphere. The predominating charm 
of this nook lies in the happy fact that it has 
been “let alone” and that, consequently 
here one can still revel in the delights of 
yesteryear —a circumstance to which the 
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owners have to give thanks for its ever- 
growing success. 

These are, however, specific and partic- 
ular schemes of decoration and of a kind 
impossible of general realization even, 
indeed, were such uniformity desirable. 
Decorations of one style will, of course, 
appeal to one while something quite differ- 
ent will attract another, but the restaurant 
owner must endeavor to make his place 
attractive to the greatest number in the 
particular locality in which it is situated. 
Individuality in decorations, as in every- 
thing else, is most important. Individ- 
uality is inherent in some people, and it 
would be well for those not naturally artis- 
tic to notice particularly the decorations 
employed in places that are well patronized. 
If the owner has no originality the next 
best thing is to adapt to his own require- 
ments those ideas carried into effect by 
others which may be most advantageously 
incorporated into his own place. 

In any event everything must harmo- 
nize. Almost any colors may be employed 
as a scheme but certainly these colors must 
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not clash. Different colors cause different 
reactions in individuals, though this, in 
most cases, is quite unknown to them. 
For instance, lack of harmony in colors 
will upset the nerves of artistic people. 
Predominating red excites and it is some- 
times referred to as the “spending color”’; 
in other words it is a good color to employ 
where it is desired that people should spend 
freely. The practice, however, of trying 
to force people to spend money by color 
schemes, or in any other way, is not one that 
should be employed by restaurants that 
serve much the same customers constantly, 
as eventually people come to discover that 
in certain places they spend more than 
they wish to and this leads to discontin- 
uance of custom. The “spending color” 
might be used in places of amusement — 
that is, where entertainment is furnished 
with food, dancing permitted, soft drinks 
offered for sale, and incidentals of that sort 
tempt the customers. Blue is a quieting 
color but cannot be used very freely be- 
cause it is apt to cause mental depression. 

A few years ago white became a favorite 
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color, largely, it may have been, as a reac- 
tion from the previously employed dark 
colors which carried the suggestion of hid- 
den dirt. White instinctively created the 
impression of cleanliness but nowadays the 
public demands actualities and not impres- 
sions and, therefore, on account of its tire- 
someness and its no greater fundamental 
cleanliness, white less often figures except as 
contributory to other color schemes. 

Perhaps the best scheme is to have a num- 
ber of colors which blend artistically, one 
slightly predominating, since every place 
should have at least a little color. The 
effect may be successfully gained by the 
introduction into the color scheme of a 
striking vase of vivid flowers or a bowl 
of assorted fruit. ‘Though attractive, I do 
not recommend the use of candles, on 
account of the expense. It must be borne 
in mind, as has been frequently pointed out, 
that the profit in a restaurant is the aggre- 
gate of numerous small economies, and the 
furnishing of candles, with its extra expense, 
is a matter that should be given very seri- 
ous consideration before adoption. 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the writer attaches no little importance to 
the question of decorations. Each reader 
of artistic bent and interested in the sub- 
ject will at once picture the cosy restaurant 
of his or her heart’s desire, furnished and 
decorated in a manner at once pleasing and 
restful. 

All this chapter pretends to do is to 
emphasize the importance of the matter 
and to throw out a few hints likely to lead 
the mind of the reader into appropriate 
channels. 
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NAMES AND SIGNS 


Wuen Shakespeare asked “What’s in a 
name?” he was not thinking of a tea room. 
There’s a great deal “in a name” when 
that name is the name of a tea room and, 
though of lesser moment when compared 
with other questions we examine in this 
volume it does, none the less, merit care- 
ful thought. The prime requisite of a good 
name is that it lend itself to easy remem- 
brance even by those whose memory is 
poor. 

I have noticed that restaurants employ- 
ing surnames are generally successful, as, for 
instance, in New York City, ‘‘Schrafft’s”’, 
menild’s’, “Ritz Carlton’, “Brown's”, 
among others. As a tea room is not yet an 
accepted institution by all men it is wise 
to avoid referring to it as a tea room but 
rather to let it be known by some name, as 
for example ‘“Schrafft’s.”” Even then if 
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a place be strictly a tea room do not say 
so. Call it the “Blue Bird” or whatever 
you like but do not use the word tea room 
or restaurant. When considering the name 
of a cafeteria in certain cases it were better 
to use the word “cafeteria”, although 
usually it is preferable not to do so. 

There is a place in Westport, Connecti- 
cut, the name of which I shall never forget 
and, with this sole exception, I do not 
believe that I have ever recalled the name 
of a place I have visited but once. This 
particular tea room is called “My Wife’s 
Tea Room.” In this case it was necessary 
to use the word tea room as that formed a 
part of the name by which it was known. 
This name was, however, distinctive and 
that is the point I wish to make —that 
the name must be distinctive and easily 
remembered. 

“That which men call a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet”, but that res- 
taurant which carries an unpronounceable 
name, or one that is easily confused, will be 
but short-lived in the minds of the hurry- 
ing throng of to-day. 
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The name should call for no voluntary 
act of memorizing. It should be so sug- 
gestive as to enter and indelibly impress 
itself upon the memory “whether or no’”’ 
— assimilated rather than learned. 

A good name, in conjunction with a good 
sign, is a very, very valuable asset. 

Here again we touch on a minor matter, 
but one demanding scrupulous attention. 
One of the essentials of a good sign is that 
it may be read at a considerable distance 
both night and day, provided, of course, 
that meals are furnished in the evening by 
the restaurant in question. Bearing in 
mind that it is the volume of business above 
a given quantity that represents a profit 
to the owner, every attraction which can be 
added to his establishment should be in 
evidence. 

It is generally accepted as true that the 
name of some object is a good one to use 
in christening a restaurant — probably next 
best to a surname and, when that surname 
does not lend itself to the purpose, even 
better. It not infrequently happens that 
the name of the owner is one which by no 
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circumstance can be effectively employed 
and in that case a worse decision may be 
made than that of using a name of an object 
so formed that it may form the shape of 
the sign. Thus if the name decided upon 
were “The Coffee Pot” it would be wise to 
have the sign made in the shape of a coffee 
pot rather than paint a picture of the 
object on the board. Naturally the word 
“coffee pot” should appear somewhere 
on the sign, but the point is that a picture 
of an object or animal becomes uncon- 
sciously impressed more firmly on the 
memory than does a name which describes 
an intangible theme, such as ‘Good Will”, 
for example. 

It has become a common practice to have 
the picture of such a sign printed at the 
head of the firm’s menus, letter heads and 
other matter, including advertising litera- 
ture. 

In the larger cities there are, of course, 
ordinances relative to signs but none of 
them forbid a sign which, by its shape and 
design, subconsciously assists the eye to 
render service to the memory. 
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A sign, in short, which can be visualized 
without effort is vastly better than one 
which can only be recalled by a memory 
expert. 


CHAPTER VI 
HOSTESSES 


Patrons of tea rooms expect to enjoy 
certain of the advantages of home surround- 
ings and atmosphere. They instinctively 
look for personal and intimate attention 
and seek personal contacts with the staff, 
appreciating and even taking a furtive 
pride in little ministrations of particular 
attention on the part of the owner and 
manageress. They anticipate a word of 
greeting on arrival. They expect their 
names to be known and remembered by 
their favorite waiter or waitress and by the 
hostess. They become accustomed to the 
visit of the owner or the hostess to their 
table to pass the time of day and to inquire, 
with real feeling and concern, if “‘every- 
thing is all right.”” These are the contacts 
which are important contributory causes 
to their satisfaction in the restaurant and 
with their “at home” feeling from the 
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moment they enter until, with a cheery 
word of farewell, they are sent contentedly 
on their way. 

They are “somebody” in this restau- 
rant. They remind themselves that they 
are as well-known and solicitously treated 
here as in their club or even, it may be, as 
in their home. A friend entering with 
them for the first time says, ‘‘You are 
certainly well-known here!” 

“Oh, well!’’ they reply, “‘I have been 
coming here for ages now. Iam part of the 
place, so to speak,” and they glow with 
inward pride and satisfaction. 

Hence the development of this “inward 
glow” is a very vital part and parcel of 
the concern of the management. 

There are tea rooms which employ women 
to move among the tables to fan this glow, 
while the owner himself is often on hand 
with the same purpose in view; but more 
often than not it happens that the hiring 
of special people to act as hostesses exclu- 
sively is precluded by the exigencies of 
finance. None the less this deeply neces- 
sary function should never be entirely 
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neglected and it has been found that the 
cashier is perhaps best strategically sit- 
uated to discharge this office —and this 
by reason of the fact that she can, at the 
same time, act as cashier and supervise 
with adequate attention the service in the 
dining room. 

She should receive the guests and assist 
them in obtaining seats, endeavoring to 
combine the interests of the tea room with 
the desires of the customer. A party of 
two, for example, should ordinarily be 
located at a table with a capacity for two 
only, reserving the larger tables for larger 
parties. Patrons almost invariably prefer 
to sit at the side or in a corner, usually 
avoiding the center of the room. It is, 
therefore, wise to place at the side of the 
dining room the smaller tables, with the 
larger tables in its center. People ordi- 
narily do not like sitting with strangers. 

The cashier should invariably thank the 
customer when receiving cash and should 
do so in a manner that is not perfunctory 
but as though she were really grateful for 
the patronage. 
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The hostess can also, when watching the 
service, pass a word here and there with 
customers, but she should, at the same 
time, be scrupulous to avoid over famili- 
arity. In practically no circumstances 
should the hostess sit down with a cus- 
tomer for, even if one particular patron 
should desire her to do so, there are others 
who might feel more or less slighted. The 
hostess may wish to spend time with inti- 
mate friends who are patrons of the restau- 
rant, but notwithstanding this her atten- 
tions should be well and evenly distributed. 

The capacity to be a good hostess is born 
in one, but some of the salient qualities 
can be acquired by those who may not be 
especially talented, originally, in this par- 
ticular field. 

“Mine host”? was, in former days, a 
term synonymous with generosity and good 
feeling. A good host was, and still is, one 
who is possessed of the enviable knack of 
*“making one feel at home.” 

“To make one feel at home” should be 
one of the first considerations of a res- 
taurant owner, and the presence on the 
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staff of one able to boast this charming 
accomplishment is almost a fundamental 
requisite of success. 

The hostess is the mother, the nurse, 
the friend and the sweetheart of the res- 
taurant —all at second hand and there- 
fore with a much lighter touch — but none 
the less, in a singular degree, fulfilling many 
of the most important functions of all. 
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FOOD AND MENUS 


Ir will have been observed that, in very 
many of these chapters, I make allusion 
to a matter as being of importance or of 
great importance or of considerable impor- 
tance, and this may have grated harshly 
on the sensibilities of the reader. Extenua- 
tion for this repetition lies in the fact that 
in this line of business everything without 
exception is fraught with importance, so if 
I appear to insist upon the importance of 
many matters the reader will understand 
that some things are of equal moment with 
others but that all are important in their 
own individual orbit. 

Undoubtedly the most important con- 
cern of a restaurant owner is to offer good, 
well-cooked and well-served food. ‘Food 
of Distinction” is not a bad slogan. 

The question was recently put to me, 
**Is it because there are so many restau- 
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rants on this street that I am not doing 
well ?” 

“No,” was amy reply. “The reasones 
that you do not get out and see what others 
are offering and then offer something bet- 
ter. Your watchword must be, ‘Outdo 
the best within reason and then the public 
will come to you.’”’ 

It is a well-known fact that in the world 
of business competition is the watchword 
of success. ‘The fittest survive everywhere. 
Silk industries are to be found in one zone, 
cloak and suit industries in another and 
soon. Large department stores locate in 
the same neighborhood. Competition does 
not hinder but rather helps business. ‘The 
point is that you must be so certainly the 
best of the lot that the public will buy more 
from you than from others. Keep in touch 
with what your competitors are doing and 
strive to do a little better; that is the secret 
of success. 

The food problem may be succinctly 
stated thus: everything of superior quality 
with ingenious variety, skillfully cooked, 
served promptly and in a pleasing way. 
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A few miscellaneous suggestions may be 
of service: 

Fresh vegetables, preferably steamed, 
are gaining in popularity. Canned vege- 
tables and soups should be kept on hand 
but should be used for emergency only. 
Cheese dishes are an attraction to many 
in place of meat. On Friday, along with 
the fish and meat, offer a tasty cheese 
soufflé or rarebit and see how popular it 
will be. Any cheese “left-overs’”? may be 
used with macaroni. Many prefer fresh 
fruit to a made dessert. An appetizing 
bowl! of fresh fruit in evidence serves the 
double purpose of being decorative and 
tempting. Many of us learned in child- 
hood but may have forgotten how good a 
baked potato can be and would even now 
walk a mile for one. Do not let the chef 
use a knife on one, but crack the potato 
open and leave it fluffy; put in some but- 
ter, a dash of paprika and a sprig of water- 
cress. That kind of baked potato might 
make your success. Many people succeed 
because of specialities of food on which 
they never fail. Some places serve filet of 
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sole with a special sauce at every luncheon. 
People will go where they know they can 
procure the thing they particularly like. 

In a cafeteria a customer may select 
almost precisely what he may desire, a 
condition of affairs which does not hold 
good in a strictly table d’hote tea room. 
A simple table @héte meal is, of course, the 
cheapest that can be furnished but this does 
not satisfy the majority of patrons and, 
as previously emphasized, it is a matter of 
fundamental importance to satisfy the 
greatest number. The tea room may 
approach the cafeteria in its salient fea- 
tures by offering two or more table d@héte 
meals at different prices. Where it seems 
necessary, in order to effect the greatest 
economy in the preparation of food, to 
hold the menu down to a limited number 
of items, the customer may be given the 
opportunity to select a certain number of 
items on the regular table d@héte but at an 
amount slightly more than proportionate 
prices. 

For example, let us suppose that the 
table d’hote meal is served for one dollar 
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and that it includes soup, entrée, vegeta- 
bles, salad, dessert and beverage. A price 
may be placed opposite each of these 
items on the menu, the aggregate of which 
would total, say, $1.25. Then if a cus- 
tomer, for example, is a vegetarian, all of the 
items may be ordered except meat, with 
the result that the meal may cost the 
customer seventy-five cents while the res- 
taurant makes nearly, if not quite as much, 
profit from the service. Others may choose 
meat and eliminate the salad with more 
or less the same result. 

It will always be found that there are 
some who, even if they do not need to 
economize, do not desire a full meal. It 
is, therefore, wise to offer two or three 
entrées that are inexpensive, such as baked 
beans, macaroni, spaghetti and the like. 
If a customer is in the habit of eating his 
principal meal at home in the evening, a 
plate of baked beans, a dessert and a bev- 
erage that can be purchased for, say, fifty 
cents, is a very desirable lunch, especially 
in view of the fact that those who earn 
small salaries are often compelled to take 
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their lunch early, say from 11 :30 to 12:30, 
while their employers may prefer to have 
theirs at one o’clock. ‘Thus the restaurant 
catering to both classes will reap the benefit 
of a greater volume of business with no 
additional expense except that of the food, 
which is only about half the total expense. 

For a restaurant just making expenses 
on a relatively high-priced table @héte meal 
with little, if any, patronage between 11:30 
and one o’clock, the addition of some two 
hundred dollars a week revenue — from 
patrons who might come in between those 
hours — would produce a greater margin of 
profit which may be taken into account 
when pricing economical specialities. 

Great care should be exercised to arrange 
the menu in a manner which will be easily 
and quickly comprehended by the cus- 
tomer. Prominent headings for each 
course, with space between courses and 
other like expedients will further this end. 
If special concessions be made, these should 
be shown on the menu. Let us suppose 
that a full table @héte meal is furnished at 
$1.25 and that customers are permitted to 
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eliminate, let us say, the salad, and pay one 
dollar; this feature should be made clear 
on the menu. Some owners will say that 
their customers know this is the practice. 
This is probably true, but it must never be 
forgotten that strangers have to be catered 
to as well as old customers who “know the 
ropes” of the restaurant. ‘Those custom- 
ers who are new or comparatively so must 
be acquainted with any privileges which 
may be in vogue, such as a lesser price by 
the elimination of any particular course. 
The appraisal of customers of such points 
should not be left to waitresses. 

It is far preferable to furnish typewritten 
menus than those written by hand, as more 
space can be left between courses, thus 
rendering the menu more quickly intel- 
ligible to the customer who may be in a 
hurry or who may be inclined to become 
impatient when confronted by a menu 
which has to be closely studied before its 
contents become clear. ‘The menu should 
be fresh each meal. 

There are many things which contribute 
to the toning up of the service and not the 
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least of them is having a sufficient number 
of clean, clear menus. Everything should 
be done to eliminate loss of time during 
the meal hour, as any gain in this direc- 
tion will result in the employment of a 
minimum of helpers with a maximum of 
comfort and rapidity of service. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
PORTIONS 


Ir is safer to reduce the amount of the 
food placed before a customer than to 
increase the figure on his check, but it is 
equally important that the portions be 
uniform —that all customers receive the 
same amount of the same dish. If one 
customer observes that another is receiving 
preferential treatment in this regard dis- 
satisfaction is engendered even though 
there may be no other contributory cause. 

“Many a mickel makes a muckle.” In 
the restaurant business there should be no 
waste and in the matter of portions there 
can arise much waste unless the amount 
and method of serving these be intelligently 
considered. 

The quantity of butter which is served 
without charge should be carefully studied, 
as this is a very heavy item of expense. 
Naturally there are some patrons who eat 
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a great deal more butter than others and 
it is, therefore, advisable to select a quan- 
tity that is barely sufficient for the average 
customer, allowing it to be understood that 
another helping may be had without charge 
should this be desired. ‘The furnishing of a 
portion of butter to every one that would 
satisfy the heavy eaters would result in as 
much as one per cent. extra in the cost of 
food. It is always wise, furthermore, to 
split the butter portion into two pieces — 
either balls or flat pieces —so that if the 
patron does not care for so much, one 
piece may be left intact. 

This may be considered a very small 
item to discuss but the profit in the res- 
taurant business is made up of hundreds 
of such small economies — economies which 
do nothing to detract from the quality of the 
food or from the service rendered. 

Sugar is another item in which intelligent 
economy may be effected. There are sugar 
containers made entirely of glass except 
the bottoms of the shakers, which is of 
metal. The shaker is filled from the bot- 
tom and is poured out through a hole in 
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the top. These are recommended for cafe- 
terias for the reason that they are not only 
sanitary but also more economical. It 
has been found that the consumption of 
sugar in restaurants where this type of 
container has been substituted for the 
ordinary sugar bowl has been reduced as 
much as fifteen per cent. It must be 
emphasized that the profit in restaurants 
is not derived from saving in any one 
peculiar direction but from the practice 
of numerous small economies of this kind 
which, in the aggregate, compose the dif- 
ference between revenue and expenses. 
Almost the same remarks apply to 
bread as to butter, this also—as is the 
case with sugar as well — being furnished 
without charge in the tea room. The dif- 
ference between the normal percentages 
of bread used in a cafeteria where people 
have to pay for what they order and in a 
tea room where bread is furnished too gen- 
erously may be as much as two per cent. of 
the gross receipts. If bread be brought to 
the patron at the same time that his glass 
is filled with water, some time may elapse 
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before the first course is served and in this 
interval a great deal of bread will be con- 
sumed: in fact, the plate may be empty 
before the first course appears and more 
bread, possibly to eat with the salad or the 
beverage, will be called for. On the other 
hand it is true that if the patron be served 
with bread immediately he does not become 
so impatient at waiting for the first course. 
On account of these divergent considera- 
tions one should very carefully study the 
clientele and, where it is possible to do so, 
bring on the bread with the first course. 
If rolls or muffins be furnished, they must 
be hot. One of the surest evidences of 
poor service is that furnished by placing 
before the patron hot things which should 
be cold and vice versa. If rolls and muf- 
fins cannot be served hot because of some 
deficiency in the kitchen, it is much better 
to serve sliced bread; and there is no ne- 
cessity to furnish an immense amount of it, 
either. In my opinion most people like 
a variety to be placed before them, such 
as a small roll, a small muffin and a half 
slice of bread. This practice automatically 
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notifies the customer of the three classes 
which are available, and those who care 
for only one of the three kinds should be 
permitted to exchange the one for which 
they do not care for that which they prefer. 

As stated in other chapters, very little 
verbal information for the guidance of 
patrons should be left to waitresses, because 
the stranger will naturally take it for 
granted that privileges are already con- 
tained in the menu, and if there be a prac- 
tice prevalent in the restaurant that is not 
shown on the menu this patron may not 
come again. After all, it is just this stran- 
ger who is the prospective permanent 
patron and therefore one whose good will 
should be cultivated at all cost since, as 
we have already seen, old customers are 
constantly leaving for a variety of reasons 
not of necessity arising from any discon- 
tent with the service. ‘The reason govern- 
ing his going, however, does not alter the 
fact that his departure leaves a gap in the 
ranks of the clientele which must be filled 
by reinforcements at once and that rein- 


forcement is just our “new” customer 
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who should be undergoing, at our hands, 
education to make him appreciative of 
what the restaurant has to offer. 

Hence it is that the bogey of “regular cus- 
tomer” should never dim our consciousness 
of the very vital importance of attending 
to him who is helping to swell the ranks of 
the “regular customers” of to-morrow. 
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meRLCING FOOD ON MENUS 


TuE prices which are applied to menus 
have a great influence on the class of clien- 
tele that a restaurant will attract. It is, 
therefore, important so to arrange prices as 
most certainly to attract that class of cus- 
tomer whose tastes and requirements one 
has decided to make an effort to gratify. 
In this connection it should never be for- 
gotten that the farsighted owner will, in 
his logically directed attempts to attract 
the greatest possible volume of business, 
do his utmost to make his restaurant con- 
form both in tone and price to the needs and 
desires of the people moving in his imme- 
diate locality. While it is true that the 
foregoing is a sound fundamental principle 
it will, nevertheless, be recognized that 
it is possible, by the unconscious influence 
exercised by decorations and equipment, 
both to elevate the local standards and to 
attract a class of trade which may not be 
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general to the district. ‘The precise extent 
to which the owner may be justified in 
experimenting in the channels suggested 
by this psychological axiom will be dic- 
tated by regional conditions. More is 
said later in this chapter touching. this 
matter of experimentation in prices. 

It may be said that there are three gen- 
eral classifications into which patrons nat- 
urally fall: (1) the less refined, or those 
engaged in a class of work which prevents 
them from constantly appearing in clean 
clothes; (2) the better element who fall 
into what might be called the “salaried 
white-collared class.” These are critical 
but at the same time do not enjoy comfort- 
able salaries — including, as they do, girl 
cashiers and female employees of the same 
type who may earn about twenty-five 
dollars a week and (3) those who are able 
to pay for whatever they wish. 

It is of course true that among those who 
are able to pay the price of whatever they 
may desire are those who are habitually 
economical. It is equally a fact that 
among those who cannot afford to pay high 
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prices are those who are habitually inclined 
to spend more than they should. 

Naturally tea rooms would not attract 
the element appearing under classification 
(1) and for that reason tea rooms should 
not be located in those neighborhoods where 
this class of trade predominates as, for 
example, on a block where there are num- 
bers of garages. 

If a place is designed to be very exclusive 
the appointments and service must cor- 
respond. Usually the food will not be any 
better in a very expensive tea room than in 
one that serves class (2) but the service 
must necessarily be decidedly more attrac- 
tive and the general appearance more 
refined. ‘There is a place in New York 
City where $2.50 is charged for a table 
@héte dinner. A uniformed maid opens the 
door, the tables are not crowded and the 
house has every appearance of being a 
well-to-do home. Immaculate tablecloths 
are furnished for each meal and there is an 
ample number of waitresses. 

At the same time just as good a quality 
of food, prepared equally well, should be 
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offered to those of class (2) but the service 
cannot be so generous, the tables will be 
more crowded, paper napkins will substi- 
tute napery, tablecloths will be missing 
and other expensive incidentals will give 
place to expedients making for economy. 

Experimenting in prices is a very unsafe 
thing to do. One should be absolutely 
certain of what price to charge and what 
not to charge for the reason that any hori- 
zontal change —that is to say general 
increase or decrease —will be certain to 
bring about an almost complete change of 
clientele and the business will have to be 
built up again at the cost of time and 
money. From this it must not be inferred 
that individual items here and there can- 
not be altered in price to correspond with 
the increase or decrease in the cost of a 
particular commodity. ‘There may be sea- 
sons when two eggs could be furnished for 
twenty-five cents while at another time of 
the year as much as thirty-five cents might 
have to be charged, but any radical gen- 
eral change up or down is certain to disturb 
the clientele. 
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It is also confusing to employees and 
frequently causes dissatisfaction among 
patrons to have two distinct quantities of 
the same food served at different prices. 
I refer particularly to the difference between 
a full order and what was formerly known 
as a “side order’’, namely a small portion 
to accompany, say, an entree. One should 
constantly bear in mind the great advan- 
tage of flexibility or what might better 
be termed “maximum selectivity.” For- 
merly one went into the average commer- 
cial restaurant, sat down and, without any 
questioning whatsoever on the part of the 
Waitress, was brought a whole tray full 
of “bird bathtubs”? and some meat on a 
sloppy plate. In consequence of this prac- 
tice one discovered, before one’s soup was 
half eaten, that the rest of the meal was 
already lukewarm if not quite cold — 
including the coffee. To-day, however, 
things are different; the time may be said 
to be past when poor food and poor service 
is tolerated, and it is seldom that these short- 
sighted makeshifts are resorted to either in 
tea rooms or in cafeterias. 
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The characteristics which still have to 
become general are such features as ample 
accommodation, dainty appearance and 
the hostess feature. There never was a 
business, I suppose, where the rule sug- 
gested by the phrase “Survival of the 
Fittest”’ applies with such force as in the 
tea room enterprise. Those tea rooms 
which were started some time ago and 
which cannot grasp the necessity of pre- 
senting the greatest number of attractions 
must fail. On the other hand such extremes 
and disproportions as those suggested by 
the furnishing of more attractions than the 
prices on the menu justify will be scru- 
pulously tabooed by the intelligent owner. 
Tablecloths and napkins cannot, according 
to any sound precept, be furnished as 
adjuncts to a meal costing the same as one 
where tablecloths are absent and only paper 
napkins used. Everything costs money 
and somebody must pay for it. 

It should also be remembered that the 
public is evidencing a decided tendency 
towards vegetarianism. Further, people 
are not eating so much at the noon hour 
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as they did formerly, and even those who 
do not object to eating meat will avoid it 
at midday because it tends to lessen efficient 
mental activity. In the larger cities this is 
particularly true, due to the fact that a very 
short period is allowed for lunch, and what- 
ever is eaten at noon must be consumed 
quickly and yet not cause discomfort dur- 
ing the working hours of the afternoon. 

It is therefore incumbent upon the res- 
taurant owner, as previously stated, to 
provide menus that can be easily and 
quickly understood even though seen for 
the first time by the newcomer, and that 
what the restaurant has to offer is so pre- 
sented to the patron as to give him the 
best opportunity of being served with only 
what he wishes without having to pay for 
what he does not require. No one, not 
even the wealthy, likes to pay for something 
he does not get or for something he does not 
want but is compelled to buy. 

We have now very briefly discussed those 
main considerations and activities which, 
in following, enable us to open our restau- 
rant and to place food before our first cus- 
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tomer. We have also lightly touched upon 
certain means calculated to attract and 
to retain the good will of that customer. 
We have, in a word, chosen, after mature 
deliberation, our location, attended to the 
leasing of the premises, decided upon the 
accommodations we are affording custom- 
ers, installed our ventilation, decorated 
the establishment, given it a name, hung 
out a sign, agreed upon the kind and quan- 
tity and price of the food we shall offer 
our patrons and have engaged our staff 
to attend to their requirements. The cus- 
tomer may now enter, smilingly received 
by our newly appointed hostess, and sit 
down to his first meal in our new tea room. 

What, however, is going on behind the 
scenes? Is this the “be all and the end 
all”? Have we nothing more with which 
to concern ourselves ? 

The following chapters take up some of 
the aspects of our enterprise which the cus- 
tomer does not see and in the shadow of 
which he consumes his meal in content 
while we are fretting over finances and the 
general machinery of “ways and means.” 
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DeECESSITY FOR ACCOUNTING 


Discussion of the necessity for account- 
ing is difficult for those who are familiar 
with the subject for the reason that to them 
it is so obviously essential that it is hard 
to understand why any one should need 
to be persuaded of its profound importance. 

Accounting, like everything else, is under- 
going very radical steps in evolution. It 
is becoming serviceable in a vastly broader 
sense. It is becoming, to be explicit, of 
benefit in the conduct of future operations. 
Up to a very few years ago accounting 
accomplished just one thing, namely to 
record transactions which took place. It 
did not in any sense compile in a statistical 
manner data of a kind calculated to assist 
in future affairs. There are two stages of 
advancement: one wherein the accountant 
himself is able to draw conclusions from 
his own work, or from that of others, but 
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which is unintelligible to those unfamiliar 
with the science. ‘The second stage is the 
keeping of accounts, records and statistics 
and in classifying expenditures, all with a 
view to making a report that contains not 
only the essential data for the moment but 
primarily serves as a guide for future 
operations. 

Probably the greatest step in improve- 
ment, taken some years ago, was the 
elimination of what was called the Single 
Entry system and the adoption of the 
Double Entry method. As, however, this 
is past history and we are not concerning 
ourselves with the history of bookkeeping, 
we will pass it by. Suffice it to say, in 
this connection, that the double entry 
system lends itself admirably to the making 
of a report useful for those inexperienced 
in accounting but, at the same time, by 
reason of the fact that its employment 
entails a thorough knowledge of account- 
ing — with which most people are unac- 
quainted —it involves the services of an 
expert in that science. The accountant’s 
work is nosinecure. Every business has its 
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peculiarities and, in order to hold down the 
cost of accounting to a reasonable figure, 
it behooves the accountant to familiarize 
himself with the singular features of the 
particular enterprise in hand, and thereby 
accomplish a satisfactory result. 

To organize a system of records and 
accounts, whether for a restaurant or any 
other business, requires an ingenuity on a 
par with that called for in any other class 
of endeavor. The natural inclination of 
every one, almost — accountants as well as 
restaurant owners —is to keep accounts 
which are of no real constructive value, 
such as the prices prevailing over a long 
period past, receipts, averages and so on. 
The restaurant business, like every other, 
must pare wherever it possibly can, as it 
cannot be too often repeated or too deeply 
emphasized that the profits in the restau- 
rant field are made up of numerous econ- 
omies. It is therefore essential that those 
statistics which are not vital should be 
eliminated in order that proper emphasis 
may be given to those things which are 
necessary for future operations. ‘There are 
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many successful restaurants to-day keep- 
ing unnecessary records at far too great a 
cost, but even this is better than keeping 
none at all. As civilization progresses, 
competition follows very closely and, as 
competition becomes more keen, construc- 
tive accounting — accounting worth while, 
of an advantage, useful for future guidance 
— becomes increasingly essential. 

There have been a great many failures 
due to self-deception, principally arising 
from failure to take into account the charge 
known as Depreciation — that is wear and 
tear. The reason for this is that depre- 
ciation is something that is constantly 
going on and quietly insinuating itself 
into a business, without making itself mani- 
fest. This item of depreciation is of par- 
ticular importance in the restaurant busi- 
ness, because of the fact that it is con- 
stantly necessary to make improvements, 
alterations, etc., which cannot be moved 
and because of the further fact that it is 
unwise ofttimes for a small capitalist to 
take a very long lease, while, at the same 
time, permanency of location is a restau- 
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rant’s prime asset. These things are insep- 
arably connected and make depreciation a 
very serious item. It is, indeed, so impor- 
tant, and lends itself so well to clarifying, 
from one angle, the necessity for account- 
ing, that I will emphasize it now. 

We have said that alterations and 
improvements, lease and location are, in the 
matter of depreciation, inseparably asso- 
ciated. Let us enlarge on this. 

The question of location and fixed im- 
provements is discussed in another chapter 
so I will simply refer the reader thereto, 
satisfying myself by recalling to his mind 
that plumbing, electrical installation, orig- 
inal decoration, alterations, etc., cannot 
be moved away and that therefore the very 
moment money is expended in these direc- 
tions it becomes a complete loss. The 
greater portion of money invested in mov- 
able equipment also becomes a complete 
loss. These losses, of course, are not 
immediate and the articles purchased with 
the money are available for use, but they 
are not what might be called tangible 
assets in the same sense as merchandise 
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is a tangible asset. ‘The loss comes if one 
has to move when the lease expires and, 
as the wear and tear are gradual and the 
articles are useful for the full period of the 
lease, the capital expended for them should 
be considered as an expense and prorated 
weekly or monthly, which requires a knowl- 
edge of accounting as well as familiarity 
with the restaurant business. In a word, 
this amount should be gradually written 
off as depreciation. 

I have known of cases where the owners 
have deceived themselves into believing 
they were making money, therefore spend- 
ing it freely, whereas they had made little 
or none and only came to the realization 
of their error too late — when the money 
had been already spent. 

As a matter of fact, depreciation should 
be regarded as ranking in importance with 
fire insurance. It is, indeed, even more 
important, for depreciation is certain to 
take place whereas fire may not. In order 
sufficiently to emphasize the seriousness 
of this charge, I desire to point out to the 
inexperienced that the suddenness of the 
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realization of it proves often as much of a 
shock as does a fire itself. 

I know of two young ladies who had built 
up a very satisfactory business and had 
made a good deal of money during the war 
—having about $6,000 in the bank, with 
which they felt quite wealthy. They 
turned their business over to a manager and 
took a trip to Europe. After a few months 
—when their money had given out — 
they returned and took possession of the 
business again. They found trade not 
quite so good, partly due to changed con- 
ditions — possibly the manager, during 
their absence, had not done quite so well — 
and, on top of this, their landlord notified , 
them that at the termination of their lease 
he intended demolishing the building and 
that therefore the lease contract would not 
be renewed. ‘This was a considerable dis- 
appointment to them but still they did 
not realize the disaster until they com- 
menced to look around for a new location, 
which they eventually found. They then 
started to estimate the cost of installing 
their business in the new premises and 
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discovered, to their dismay, that at least 
three thousand dollars would be required 
for fixed improvements. Of course they 
did not have the money and business in 
the old location became so poor that they 
were not paying expenses, so by the time 
the lease expired they found it absolutely 
necessary to sell the movable equipment 
for what it would bring, which I think 
was about three or four hundred dollars. 
They had to seek positions and found the 
best they could secure brought a remunera- 
tion of some thirty or forty dollars a week. 
The reader can imagine how much of these 
salaries could be saved in an effort to accu- 
mulate sufficient to equip a new place and 
take care of the losses during the early 
months. This is by no means an isolated 
case. 

When tea room owners are not making 
money they look upon accounting as an 
expense that they can dispense with, and 
when they are making money they usually 
say that they have a system which does 
not call for an expert accountant. When 
a concern is not making money it needs to 
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know why, in order to apply the remedy. 
If it is not possible to make money the 
expert restaurant accountant should be 
able to point this out so that the owner 
may not continue losing money and time. 
If money is being accumulated at the bank 
and the owner believes it is all profit, an 
expert restaurant accountant is necessary 
to show how much of this accumulated 
cash is really profit and how much should 
be held in reserve against contingencies, 
such as depreciation, which are sure to 
arise. 

To my mind proper accounting is very 
essential, in that it affects every angle of 
the business from the inception of the idea 
to its close. If a lock on your door refuses 
to work, you usually do not know what the 
trouble is and your first thought is to send 
for the locksmith. He cannot tell what is 
wrong until he takes the lock apart. He 
then discovers the cause of the difficulty 
and he naturally knows how to repair it; 
but neither you nor he knows how to do so 
until the lock is taken apart. The same 
rule applies to accounting. The expenses 
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of operating a restaurant must be taken 
apart — must be: segregated —im Orders 
ascertain which of the expenses are out of 
line. After learning which expenses are 
excessive (and the expert restaurant account- 
ant can tell this) steps must be taken to 
remedy the defect if possible. We are 
all constituted differently and generally a 
producer is not good at recording and 
analyzing. Some can do both but no one 
can do them both at the same time. 

Even places which enjoy the very best 
management require constant checking for 
the reason explained in a previous para- 
graph. The fact that one cannot beam 
more than one place at a time makes it 
impossible for a producer to do the checking 
himself, whereas an accountant assembles 
all the expenses and does not overlook 
anything. On the one hand an owner may 
be very careful in buying while on the 
other the server at the steam table or the 
chef in the kitchen may be serving too 
large portions; or the second cook may be 
throwing in the garbage can food that 
should not have spoiled. When the 
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employees and tradesmen know that an 
efficient restaurant accountant is furnish- 
ing the owner with absolutely accurate 
data each week, they learn that whether 
the owner’s eye is on them or not, the 
results of wastefulness and excessive charg- 
ing will come to light. 

We may now, perhaps, assume that the 
essential nature of accounting is appreciated, 
and can proceed to the examination of 
expense. 
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ANALYSIS OF EXPENSES 


AN expert accountant is invaluable in 
ascertaining what expenses should be, for 
he knows what has been found to be the 
best practice in other establishments of 
the same kind. His association with other 
concerns, indeed, is that which apprises 
him of what percentage of the whole 
expense each item should be. Naturally 
there are individual circumstances which 
govern every place, therefore fluctuations 
from the general average of percentages 
occur and should be recognized, but any 
excess over the established practice should 
be either satisfactorily explained or elim- 
inated. Any excess above good practice 
in any item, even though it can be 
explained, must necessarily be offset by 
subnormal percentage in some other items. 
If this be not the case then the percentage 
of profits must be reduced, and if these 
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excesses absorb all the profits and cannot 
be decreased, then the enterprise is a non- 
success and the sooner the owner knows it 
the sooner will he or she save loss of time 
and money by discontinuing. 

There are two items the percentage of 
which, taken together, should be constant, 
and those are food and rent. Where the 
rent is high and cannot be reduced, then the 
portions furnished must be decreased in 
the same ratio. All other expenses should 
work out at approximately the same per- 
centage, whether the restaurant is located 
on a side street or on a prominent thorough- 
fare. 

In the average restaurant the food per- 
centage should be in the neighborhood of 
forty per cent. Where I use the expression 
percentage I mean the number of cents 
per dollar of revenue; thus, if the receipts 
for the week are $1,000 then the food should 
cost approximately $400, wages $250 
(including salary of the manager, whether 
he be the owner or not) and all other 
expenses should approximate $200 or a 
total of $850, leaving $150 or fifteen per 
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cent. profit. The fifteen per cent. profit 
may seem very high to business men and 
unfortunately it is a percentage which is 
seldom reached; nevertheless it is not 
excessive when it is considered that the 
business is one which is relatively small — 
that is to say, it is a business which cannot 
be successfully handled on a large scale — 
and moreover it is short-lived, depending 
upon permanency of location and favorable 
conditions in the locality. These two fac- 
tors cannot long endure for two fundamen- 
tal reasons: the character of the neighbor- 
hood is more than likely to change during 
ten years at the outside and leases cannot 
usually be obtained for longer than a five- 
year period. This, of course, does not 
apply to large, successful places in locali- 
ties where conditions will not deteriorate 
for a number of years and where restau- 
rant owners may safely take a chance on 
buying the building or assuming a lease 
for fifty or ninety-nine years, but it does 
apply to the average tea room or cafeteria 
proposition. 

The percentage which should govern in 
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the case of food will not vary materially, 
even in localities where this item may be 
cheaper than in others, for the reason that 
when these circumstances are present the 
charge for meals must necessarily be less 
in order to meet competition. In places 
where the rent is very high such as on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, the food per- 
centage necessarily must be lower in order 
to offset the high rental. 

Waces should be in the neighborhood of 
twenty-five per cent. and even where the 
owner is manager a nominal salary should 
be taken by him, or at least figured as an 
expense, for the reason that the furnishing 
of capital by the owner should be consid- 
ered as an investment, whereas service 
rendered by the owner is an expense and the 
two should not be confounded under any 
circumstances. 

In the exclusive Fifth Avenue restau- 
rant, where greater expense and more atten- 
tion must be given to character of em- 
ployees, their appearance, etc., it would 
naturally be supposed that the wages would 
be higher, but such in fact is not usually 
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the case for the reason that tips in exclusive 
tea rooms are, or should be, higher than in 
the average restaurant, thus compensating 
employees of the betterclass. The result to 
the owner in dollars and cents, however, is 
about the same percentage. 

RENT, in the average place, should be 
approximately seven per cent. of the re- 
ceipts. If it be extraordinarily well pat- 
ronized and three meals a day are served 
on seven days a week, the rent percentage 
will naturally decrease, but on the basis of 
two meals a day for six days a week seven 
per cent. is a good average. 

EMPLOYEES’ MEALS. For the average tea 
room or cafeteria I do not recommend any 
account being taken of employees’ meals as 
anexpense. What employees eat, however, 
should be controlled. My main objection 
to considering employees’ meals as an 
expense is that in order to do so it is 
correspondingly necessary to show meals 
furnished them as ‘“‘sales” thus rendering 
the statistics of sales untrue. In order to 
explain this clearly let us assume that a 
tea room has a staff of ten and that on the 
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particular day in question business is 
extremely bad — perhaps only fifty meals 
have been served. ‘The ten employees have 
had two meals each, making a total of 
twenty, the result being that the records 
would show a sale of seventy meals whereas 
the public consumed only fifty. This 
applies not merely to the number of meals 
but to the revenue as well, hence the 
revenue would be fictitious. 

Gas. Assuming that gas is not used for 
heating purposes but for cooking exclu- 
sively, the percentage should be approx- 
imately one and three fourths percent. To 
this item should be charged any incidental 
expense, such as governors to control the 
flow of gas to ensure even pressure, thus 
rectifying the variable pressure from the 
mains and also the rental of gas apparatus 
if rented instead of being purchased out- 
right. This latter rental is usually paid 
once a year and the gas governors usually 
monthly, and these two items, with gas, 
should be prorated as a weekly or monthly 
expense. Where gas is used for heating 
purposes and separate meters cannot be 
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provided —one for heating and one for 
cooking —it is, of course, essential to 
estimate accurately from past records what 
the consumption for heating may be dur- 
ing the winter months and prorate the 
yearly expense for this item, that is for gas 
for heating and gas for cooking. 

Usually heat is supplied by the landlord 
and in that event is part ofthe rent. Water 
is usually supplied by the landlord also, but 
where it is not, it is best to consider it part 
of the rent. Frequently the cost of water 
is not known till the end of the year, but it 
can be estimated and should be prorated 
weekly or monthly as part of the rent. 

Exectricity, both for lighting and power, 
is usually on one meter, where, for example, 
mixo-beaters, potato peelers, dish-washing 
machines and so on are run by power. For 
obvious reasons more current is used during 
winter than during summer, and the entire 
expense for a year should be estimated or 
taken from previous records and prorated 
weekly or monthly. 

REPAIRS AND RENEWALS. ‘This is anitem 
that is not generally very clearly under- 
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stood. As explained elsewhere, if an item 
be purchased to replace another which is 
broken, worn out or destroyed it is a cur- 
rent expense; but if an item be bought as 
an addition to what has formerly been in 
the place this is a capital investment. Care 
should be taken to segregate these’ two 
things, for the reason that one is capital 
and the other expense. It is quite a com- 
mon practice on the part of accountants 
and owners not thoroughly familiar with 
this problem to open an account called 
Equipment, to which they not only charge 
the original equipment but also all subse- 
quent purchases. As a part of this is an 
expense and part capital they should be 
so considered and under no circumstances 
be confounded. 

Decoratinc. The original expense of 
decorating is a capital investment, whereas 
subsequent redecorations are expense and 
should be prorated over the year monthly or 
weekly. Breakages which occur contin- 
ually and redecorations and alterations 
which occur occasionally, should all be 
prorated as a constant expense. ‘The per- 
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centage of this item varies considerably, 
due to the nature of the building in which 
the restaurant is located. Some places 
where the interior is of wood and metal 
may require painting once a year or per- 
haps once in two years, while a stucco- 
lined wall might not require redecorating 
for a much longer period. If the floor be 
in good condition and made of cement or 
tile, the repairs are much less than those 
which one is commonly compelled to make 
to a wooden floor or to one that has to be 
re-covered periodically with linoleum. In 
fact, this item of cost is so variable that 
it is difficult to fix a percentage, though 
generally speaking one and a half per 
cent. is sufficient. 

IncrpenTAts. I have arbitrarily in- 
cluded under this head a number of items 
as listed below: 


ADVERTISING 
CHARITY 

Car Fares 
CLEANING MATERIALS 
CLEANING WINDOWS 
DISINFECTANT 
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FLOWERS AND PLANTS 
GARBAGE 

Icr 

Launpry AND LINEN RENTAL 
Martcues For UsE 

Menus 

PRINTING 

PROTECTION POLICIES 
STATIONERY AND STAMPS 
Paper Napkins, TOwELs AND Cups 
SHARPENING KNIVES 
TELEGRAMS 

VISITING OTHER RESTAURANTS 
‘TELEPHONE 


Included in this list you will notice are 
paper napkins, towels and cups, also laun- 
dry, for the reason that in some places 
paper articles are used while in others 
linen table covers and napkins are 
employed. The use of the latter makes 
the expense much higher than where no 
covers and only paper napkins are used. 
It is for this reason that so many restau- 
rants use paper napkins which, while not 
so refined, are quite as acceptable as linen. 
This item should be carefully watched. 
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The reader will also note that adver- 
tising is mentioned as being included in 
incidentals. My recommendation is that 
advertising be confined to cards given to 
patrons for their friends. ‘This item should, 
therefore, not fluctuate much. 

The total percentage for all incidentals 
should be in the neighborhood of four per 
cent. 

InTEREST. This is another item that is 
seldom considered, and while it is rela- 
tively small, nevertheless it should be taken 
into account. It is not an actual expense 
—that is to say presumably no money is 
paid out to the owner for the use of capital 
—none the less it should be considered 
for the sake of careful accounting. If this 
money were invested in gilt-edged securi- 
ties such as bonds, the revenue would be 
practically six per cent. per annum and 
would not require the constant supervision 
of the owner; it would be simply an invest- 
ment, whereas money put into a tea room 
or cafeteria is somewhat of a risk. It 
should, therefore, at least mentally and 
accountingly, be assumed that the money 
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has been borrowed at, say six per cent. and 
the owner credited with the investment 
made; any surplus in profits above inter- 
est are to be shown as a real profit of the 
business. 

DeEpRECIATION. This subject is dis- 
cussed elsewhere. 

I will now return to the subject of food 
in detail. As food makes up nearly one 
half of the total expense of a restaurant 
or, as previously stated, forty per cent., it 
is essential that this item be subdivided, so 
that when the food percentage fluctuates 
one may know why and where. I have, in 
consequence, subdivided it as follows: 

Meat, FREsH 


FisH 16% 
Fow. 
FRuIT AND VEGETABLES, FRESH 7% 


GROCERIES (INCLUDING CANNED 
AND SALTED MEATS 
CANNED FRUITS 





AND VEGETABLES) 9% 
Butter AnD [ccs 4% 
Ick CREAM 23% 
BREAD AND CAKE 15% 
TOTAL 40% 
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Good practice indicates that the per- 
centage of each should be as shown oppo- 
site each item. . 

In some tea rooms a specialty is made 
of fowl, and where this is the case the total 
of the first three items is usually a little 
higher. Fluctuations may occur in the 
percentages of meat as compared to fowl, 
due to the fact that in the hot summer 
months, July and August, fresh fowl can- 
not usually be obtained, and it is precisely 
during those months that young lamb is 
available. 

Fruit AND VEGETABLES. ‘The percent- 
age of this item will naturally be higher in 
the summer months when fresh vege- 
tables are obtainable and lower in the winter 
months when canned fruits and vegetables 
are used; therefore the grocery item will 
be higher, but the two together, taking 
summer and winter, should not fluctuate 
to any marked degree. It may be said 
that canned fruits and vegetables should 
not be charged to groceries, but I have 
done so since in order that the percentages 
should be consistent, these items would 
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have to be segregated from the grocery 
bills, and in my opinion it is best to elim- 
inate as much clerical work as possible 
for the manager. 

GrocerigEs. Elsewhere in this volume 
the question of purchasing groceries has 
been discussed under the heading of Buying. 

Butrer AND Eccs. This item has also 
been discussed under the same heading. 

Icr Cream. In places where afternoon 
tea is served the percentage of this item 
will naturally be higher than normal. 
Also during the summer months it will 
be higher than during the winter. 

BrEAD AND CAKE. Where afternoon tea 
is served this item will be higher for obvious 
reasons. 

Stress has been laid on variable percent- 
ages that can be explained. Let us assume, 
for the moment, that the class of restau- 
rant requires that the food expense shall be 
40 per cent. Then, regardless of the sea- 
son of the year, this percentage should not 
fluctuate, although, for reasons stated, the 
individual items may. In some places 
where bread is not purchased from bakers 
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but made in the restaurant, the milk, but- 
ter, eggs and flour (groceries) item will be 
greater and the bread item less. In some 
restaurants the owners go to the expense of 
keeping a record of every item that is fur- 
nished — the number of potatoes, portions 
of mutton and beef, the numbers of salads, 
coffees, teas, etc., and the corresponding 
revenue received from each. This is ideal, 
so far as it goes, but involves considerable 
expense, and it is my opinion that in the 
average tea room or cafeteria it is not 
justified. A restaurant may run along for 
several weeks and percentages be correct 
in the aggregate, the fluctuations in detail 
being easily understood. It therefore fol- 
lows that all of the detailed labor involved 
in the segregation of the actual receipts 
and costs of each individual item is fruit- 
less. A percentage system is economical 
and very satisfactory for the reason that 
when an item is excessive immediate steps 
can be taken to ascertain the cause. I 
might mention here how frequently reports 
should be made. 

PeriopIcAL Reports. It is universally 
the practice to make reports once a month, 
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but I am opposed to this method and rec- 
ommend weekly reports. My objections 
to the monthly reports are as follows: one 
month may contain five Sundays and the 
next only four; one month may contain 
four Saturdays and the next five; one 
month may contain thirty-one days and the 
next thirty or even twenty-nine. Some 
of the expenses are the same regardless of 
the number of business days in the month. 
We all know that business fluctuates accord- 
ing to the day of the week; thus Saturday, 
for instance, is not usually so good as other 
days. If a month contain five Sundays 
this means less revenue, yet the rent and 
practically all other expenses are just the 
same, which destroys the high value of 
comparison. Furthermore, there are very 
few months in the year that do not have 
one or more holidays, and it is a well-known 
fact that if a place closes on account of a 
holiday this practically kills the week as 
far as profits are concerned; so, as a much 
smaller percentage of weeks have holidays, 
the comparison is more consistent. 

Still more important than even these 
features, however, is the fact that on a 
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weekly basis the report is received for the 
one week early in the week following, when 
the circumstances are still fresh in the 
minds of all concerned; whereas on the 
monthly basis it is usually about the tenth 
of the month following before the report 
is ready, so any errors or bad practices 
that may have crept in earlier in the month 
would continue for a longer period before 
being corrected. Furthermore, investi- 
gations have to be made over four and one 
third times the period in order to locate 
the difficulty. Again, and finally, most 
bills, for example wages and food, accrue 
by the week, which facilitates the making 
of the weekly report. 

In concluding this section I might quote, 
as being apropos to the matter under review, 
an article which appeared in an issue of 
Good Housekeeping, by Katharine A. Fisher: 

“Accounts are useless if they are simply 
an obituary of past spending; but accounts 
are useful when they show the housekeeper 
what returns she is getting on the money 
she handles and aid her in formulating a 
better spending plan for the future.” 
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Tue following are classes of insurance to 
be considered : 


FIRE 

Usre anp OccuPANCY 
Pusuic LiasBiLiry 
WoRKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
FraupD 

GLAss 


Fire insurance should be taken out for 
eighty or ninety per cent. of the cost of 
the equipment and fixed improvements, 
less about twenty-five per cent. of that 
amount for depreciation. Equipment, as 
already pointed out, consists of those 
things which can be legally removed from 
the premises. Fixed improvements are 
those which, in the event of termination 
of the lease, cannot be so removed; among 
such are plumbing fixtures, alterations and 
the like. Any improvement which the 
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lessee may make to the premises he leases 
may be insured in his name. 

It is not generally known that if insurance 
is not taken out for approximately the full 
value, less depreciation, the owner is co- 
insurer for that portion which is not insured. 
To make this point clear let us take an 
example. 

Suppose, for instance, that the net value 
of the property to be insured, minus depre- 
ciation, is five thousand dollars and that 
it is insured for half that amount only, 
namely twenty-five hundred dollars. Let 
us go a step further and imagine that a fire 
occurs, causing a loss of one thousand dol- 
lars. In these circumstances the insur- 
ance company would not pay $1,000 but 
only half that amount. If the property be 
insured to two thirds of its value, then the 
insurance company will pay approximately 
two thirds of the estimated damage. In 
brief, the insurance company will pay in 
respect of that percentage of the damage 
for which, on the whole property, insur- 
ance has been taken out and, very natu- 
rally, the company will not reimburse, in 
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any case whatsoever, for a loss greater than 
that amount specified in the policy. 

The term ‘“Co-insurance”’ is therefore 
seen to mean that if the value of the prop- 
erty be, say, five thousand dollars and 
insurance for one half that amount be taken 
out, then the owner is regarded as assuming 
one half of the insurance and therefore 
logically assumes one half of the losses. 
While, of course, the chances of fire are 
usually remote, nevertheless if and when 
such fire occurs the consequences are severe 
and may spell disaster of permanent effect. 
Having regard for which circumstance, no 
one should fail to insure against fire for 
eighty or ninety per cent. of the full value, 
minus depreciation. For insurance pur- 
poses in the event of loss, in order to know 
what the capital investment may be and 
for the purposes of Income Tax, there 
should be made and classified as under an 
inventory of the equipment in detail, such 
a list, including the fixed improvements: 

FURNITURE 
DisHES AND SILVER 
LINEN AND CosTUMES 
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DECORATIONS 
KitcHen UTENSILS 
MIscELLANEOUS 
Frxep IMPROVEMENTS 


Under the head “Miscellaneous” should 
be included such items as office desk, cash 
register, signs, etc. Under ‘‘Decora- 
tions’? should be included things that are 
movable such as lamp fixtures, pictures, 
etc.; while under the title of ‘Fixed 
Improvements” should come alterations, 
original painting of the premises, plumbing, 
electrical installation (not including bulbs 
and movable fixtures). 

All of the bills and receipts covering 
fixed improvements and equipment should 
be attached to the inventory and deposited 
in the safety deposit box. Two or more 
copies of the inventory should be made, 
one of which should be kept for handy 
reference and for the purposes of making 
additions thereto. In some circumstances 
a chair may mean equipment while in other 
cases it may be a repair or renewal. The 
distinction is important and has been 
dealt with fully in the previous chapter. 
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Use and Occupancy Insurance is not 
very popular, due to the high rate charged, 
which rate is very materially affected — 
if not entirely governed —by the varia- 
tions in the fire insurance rate. A use and 
occupancy policy covers compensation for 
loss of profits occasioned by suspension of 
business on account of fire. It is almost 
idle to take out this class of insurance unless 
such accounts are kept as can establish 
what the profits have been, so that in the 
event of a temporary suspension due to 
fire it can be shown what profits, approx- 
imately, are being lost. A policy covering 
this class of insurance specifies the maxi- 
mum number of days for which reim- 
bursement for profits lost will be paid. 
Use and occupancy insurance will not be 
effective if the lease provides for its can- 
cellation at the option of the landlord in the 
event of fire so damaging the building as 
to render necessary or advisable its rebuild- 
ing or demolition without compensation 
to the lessee. In other words use and occu- 
pancy insurance covers only temporary 
and not permanent suspension. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Insurance is 
compulsory in many States and protects 
the employee for loss of time due to acci- 
dents which may have been sustained in 
the restaurant. It is not possible for the 
insurance company to fix the amount of 
the premium when the policy is issued. 
The amount can be estimated with fair 
accuracy if a business has been running for 
some time and thereafter, once a year, the 
company verifies the amount of the pay- 
roll and other compensations which 
employees may receive, such as their meals, 
tips and so forth which are, in the case of 
restaurant workers, all part of their com- 
pensation. If the business be just start- 
ing, the probable payroll is estimated at a 
figure which will be the maximum. At the 
end of the year the actual amount is ver- 
ified and therefore an additional premium, 
covering the possible increase, will have to 
be paid. 

Public Liability covers accidents to 
patrons while in the restaurant or in the 
entrance thereto. 

There is a special insurance under the 
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heading of “Fraud”? which protects the 
owner against bad checks, theft and against 
deceptions which may be practiced. A 
restaurant should not accept checks unless, 
possibly, from those well known and who 
are residents in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. As to the advisability of this class 
of insurance for other reasons this is a 
matter which should be governed by local 
conditions. 

Where the owner is responsible for expen- 
sive glass, such as large window plate, it is 
advisable to place this kind of insurance 
as it is inexpensive. 

Life Insurance is not frequently placed 
but under certain circumstances it is wise. 
Let us assume, for instance, that there are 
two partners, one of whom is thoroughly 
experienced and the other not — this lat- 
ter having furnished the capital or the 
greater part of it. ‘The success of the busi- 
ness depends, to a great extent if not 
entirely, on the health and life of the experi- 
enced partner and the man who has sup- 
plied the capital should have the advantage 
of insurance on the life of his experienced 
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partner. If it be considered that, in the 
event of death, the experienced partner 
could be easily replaced, then this class 
of insurance is not necessary but it should 
be borne in mind that successful manage- 
rial ability is an asset of the few. 
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REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS 
—TAXES 


Ir is quite a common and erroneous 
practice to charge to equipment (which is 
a capital account) items which are pur- 
chased to replace worn-out or broken 
equipment. ‘The word “equipment” must 
be understood to mean the original utensil 
or object which is bought when starting 
a new business or when buying a second- 
hand one; for example, if a restaurant be 
provided with one hundred chairs and some 
one should break one, thus rendering it 
useless, and a new chair is purchased to 
take its place, this comes under “Repairs 
and Replacements” and is an item belong- 
ing to current expenses. If, however, there 
are one hundred chairs in a tea room and 
these are found to be insufficient and five 
more are purchased, then they should be 
charged to “Equipment’’, as this is a capi- 
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tal investment and not an expense. If, 
again, a six-plate stove should wear out and 
an eight-plate one bought to substitute 
the old stove then six eighths of the cost 
of the new stove should be charged to 
Replacements and two eighths to Capital 
because the two eighths of this stove is an 
addition to what was formerly possessed. 

It is necessary to differentiate very care- 
fully between the two expressions ‘“‘ Equip- 
ment”? and “Replacements” for the rea- 
son that one should know periodically, 
weekly or monthly, as the case may be, 
what the current expenses are as compared 
with the current receipts. If an item 
should erroneously be charged to Equip- 
ment instead of to Current Expenses one 
would be deceived as to the real amount 
of profit and loss. 

I have frequently made reports for con- 
cerns which showed that they were making 
a profit whereas they had then less money 
on hand and in the bank than had been 
the case at the termination of the previous 
period. This was due simply to the fact 
that the money had been used to pay a 
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capital investment, not a current expense 
and therefore rightly belonged to the initial 
investment. It is just as possible that one 
may have more money in the bank at the 
termination of one period than at the ter- 
mination of a previous period and still have 
made less profit in operation — heavy period- 
ical losses during the interim, such as those 
incident to annual decoration, renewal of 
floor covering, and the like, not having been 
taken into consideration. 

It is, therefore, necessary to anticipate 
what these charges are likely to be during 
the succeeding twelve months and prorate 
the anticipated expense in order to arrive 
at the actual wear and tear which takes 
place each week, although not actually 
paid for in dollars and cents during that 
period. Another most essential reason for 
proper division and entry of expenses and 
the figuring of one’s financial status is the 
necessity of making an Income Tax Report 
which shall show the exact profit or loss for 
the year. 

The law does not prescribe what books 
a company shall keep but income tax forms 
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do demand information which necessitates 
the keeping of books in proper manner. In 
other words the information demanded by 
the income tax form is precisely that which 
any one running a business should have. 
The income tax form provided for cor- 
porations calls for a balance sheet as of the 
first and as of the last day of the year, this 
necessitating proper accounting. 

As regards losses in one year it is not 
generally known that a business loss for 
one year may be deducted from the profits 
of the following year; in fact, a business 
loss in one year may be deducted up to the 
third year thereafter. ‘To make the process 
clear let us use a simple illustration : 

Suppose that in 1901 a loss of fifteen 
hundred dollars was suffered; in 1902 a 
profit of five hundred dollars was made; 
in 1903 there was a profit accruing of 
another five hundred dollars and the same 
amount of profit in the year 1904. Now 
five hundred of the fifteen hundred dollars 
loss may be deducted from the profits of 
the subsequent three years, resulting in no 
income tax having to be paid for four years. 
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Please note éspecially that I use the 
expression “Business loss”, that is to say 
money lost in a legitimate business opera- 
tion. One cannot deduct for other losses 
or disbursements. 

The income tax law requires that all 
persons to whom payments have been made 
during the year amounting to one thousand 
dollars or more shall be reported on a 
special slip provided. ‘This includes your 
landlord, if the rent per annum was one 
thousand dollars or more, and all employees 
(including the manager) who receive dur- 
ing the year this sum or over. 

There is also a form called “Letter of 
Transmittal”? which should be attached 
to these slips and this, together with the 
slips themselves, are sent direct to Wash- 
ington and not delivered to the local income 
tax office. 

In some States where there is a State 
Income Tax much the same conditions 
govern, except that usually the State tax 
is considerably less than the Federal. Gen- 
erally speaking the income tax, so far as 
arriving at the amount to be paid, is the 
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same, with the exception that on the Fed- 
eral Income Tax Report the tax paid to 
the State may be deducted as an expense. 

However, an expert should assist the 
owner in making up the income tax return 
for the reason that Treasury rules, inter- 
pretations and laws are being issued fre- 
quently. 
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RECONCILIATION OF BANK 
BALANCES 


In order to check the bank statement 
with your own check book, certain dif- 
ferences must be reconciled and it is for this 
reason that checking the stubs in the check 
book with the bank statement is called 
reconciliation. 

The fact that the bank statement bal- 
ance does not agree with the balance in 
the check book is not necessarily evidence 
that an error has occurred. One usually 
issues checks up to and including the last 
day of the month, and naturally a number 
of these will not, by the end of that same 
month, have been presented to the bank 
for payment. The bank, of course, charges 
your account only with those checks that 
have been presented to it and paid, and has 
no means of knowing what other checks 
you have issued until they are presented for 
payment. Therefore the procedure of rec- 
onciliation is as follows : 
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First put the checks (the bank refers to 
these as vouchers) that have been returned 
from the bank in numerical order. Make 
a list of all numbers which are missing up to 
and including the last number you issued 
in the month in question. ‘This list rep- 
resents the checks you have issued but 
which have not been presented to the bank 
for payment. Then refer to your stubs 
and place opposite the numbers of the 
missing checks the amounts as per the 
stub. If a check has been cancelled write 
the word “cancelled”? opposite the num- 
ber, then add the amounts of the missing 
checks. 

Now check your bank book and the state- 
ment with your stubs in regard to deposits 
you have made and ascertain whether the 
last deposit made in the month has been 
taken into account by the bank. Many 
restaurant owners deposit on the first of 
the month the receipts of the day before 
(that is the receipts of the last day of the 
month) but, of course, as the bank has not 
received this money when they make up 
their statement for the month they will 
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not have taken it into account and it is 
bad practice to charge the bank with depos- 
its that are not made on the day on which 
the bank acknowledges their receipt. After 
having ascertained what the balance would 
have been in the bank, provided the checks 
had been presented for payment and the 
bank had acknowledged receipt of the last 
deposit for the month, the amount arrived 
at should then be the same as that shown in 
the bank as per your stubs. 

If the bank should make a charge against 
your account which is not covered by one 
of your own checks, then the bank should 
be credited with this amount in your rec- 
onciliation and it should also be shown on 
your stub just as though a check had been 
issued. You may deposit a check on which 
the bank makes a collection charge, or a 
check you have deposited may have been 
returned for one of numerous reasons, in 
either of which events your balance shown 
by the bank would have been reduced by 
the amount of charges corresponding. In 
this case the bank should be credited in the 
same manner you credit them when checks 
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are drawn. The bank may credit you with 
interest and this amount will be shown on 
your bank book or on the bank statement, 
or possibly both, and it should be charged 
to the bank just as you would charge them 
with a deposit. 

If, after taking all these things into con- 
sideration, your stub balance does not 
agree with the bank statement, then a cler- 
ical error has been made either in addition 
or subtraction, or a check may have been 
made for one amount and the stub for a 
different one. Below will be found a form 
of reconciliation : 


Item Dr. Cr. 
Balance as per bank state- 
ment $1,000. 

Missing checks #10 $30.00 

15 Cancelled 

18 $145.00 

30 Cancelled 

35 $120.00 $295.00 
Collection charge .10 
Interest allowed 14.36 

$1,014.36 $295.10 

Revised balance in bank 719.26 
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This last balance is that which should 
be shown on your check stub as balance in 
the bank. If it does not then a clerical 
error has occurred. 

It is quite a common practice to deduct 
daily from deposits on the stub the amounts 
of checks drawn, but this should not be 
done. After ascertaining what the true 
balance in the bank is, as per stub, assum- 
ing that the missing checks have been 
presented, etc., this should be considered 
as a deposit on the first of the month and 
all deposits should be placed thereunder 
and added straight through the month. 
In the same way on the right-hand side of 
the check book all checks and other credits 
should be added straight through the 
month. If at any time you should wish to 
know what the balance in the bank may be, 
subtract the total checks from the total 
deposits, doing this on a separate piece of 
paper or some part of the stub which will 
not interfere with the continued addition 
of deposits during the month. The reason 
why it is unwise to make the deductions 
constantly is that in the event of a clerical 
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error, a great deal more work is involved 
in making the necessary corrections, besides 
which you cannot thus learn the total of 
checks issued and of deposits made. Every 
one of these operations will add to the 
possibility of errors which may take place. 
It is not always necessary to correct an 
error all the way through a stub, but 
wherever an error may be found, a notation 
of the correct amount should be made thus: 
“corrected on page —”’ or, “‘on such and 
such a date’’, then on that page should be 
noted “‘Error check or deposit so and so” 
and the amount added to the deposit side 
or check side, according to the error which 
may have been made. 
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EMPLOYEES—THEIR WAGES 
SGr Er UO UL Es, fo C. 

Ir should be borne in mind that it is a 
very difficult matter to prevent employees 
knowing what others receive as wages and, 
therefore, it is important that the relation 
of wages to service should be uniform, 
equitable and accurate. It is, of course, 
true that some employees are worth a great 
deal more than others in the same service; 
in fact, it is not too much to affirm that 
some are worth twice as much as others. 
In spite, however, of this individual truth 
it is none the less indisputable that the 
extending of preferential treatment, either 
in the matter of wages or in any other 
particular, to any more competent employee 
at the expense of the rest engaged in the 
same service will almost certainly give rise 
to an indefinable sense of injury in the 
latter, who will be apt, covertly if not 
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openly, to level at the owner the charge of 
establishing invidiously unfair distinctions. 
The prevalence of such a murky atmos- 
phere makes for discord, and for this reason, 
if for no other, the employer is best advised 
to promote a person of outstanding merits 
and work from the field in which he is 
serving rather than to increase his remuner- 
ation over that of his or her fellows work- 
ing in the same branch of the firm’s business. 

An exception to this general rule may be 
found where an employee, by reason of 
greater length of service, may, under this 
pretext, be granted what, in these cir- 
cumstances, may be argued as a justifiable 
increase. To the restaurant owner the 
question of wages is simply a matter of 
expense but to the employee it is his income 
and therefore a very different and much 
more important affair. 

It is wise to prepare a schedule of work- 
ing hours for all employees and let them 
understand that they will be expected to 
comply with it to the letter. Any favorit- 
ism in this respect will cause dissatisfac- 
tion. Quite naturally where one meal is 
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heavier than another, a greater number 
of people is necessary thereat and the num- 
ber of employees at each should be in 
strict accordance to the volume of work 
they will be called upon to undertake. If 
during the entire day the same number of 
workers may be necessary — with the 
exception of two or three hours at noon — 
then an employee should be put on for this 
particular time only or — alternatively — 
two employees’ time should be made to 
overlap, one starting work at say eight 
o’clock and continuing until two and 
another starting at twelve and staying 
until eight, so that there will be two working 
between the hours of twelve and two. 

Long service on the part of any employee 
very logically argues satisfactory service 
in his particular field of activity, but it not 
infrequently happens that long association 
between him and his employer dims the 
latter’s perceptions in regard to his mental 
and psychological limitations, and the owner 
may, unconsciously, drift into the easy — 
and shall we say indolent — habit of basing 
over-much confidence in his judgment. 
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An employee may be loyal, constant and 
reliable but good judgment does not, of 
necessity, march hand in hand with these 
qualifications nor does their possession 
invariably indicate resourcefulness in an 
emergency. In point of fact the virtue of 
sound judgment is an inherent and undi- 
vorceable factor of executive ability, and 
those in command of this latter — not 
content with the run of ordinary tasks — 
do, with greater frequency go to swell the 
ranks, more enviable and better paid, of 
the directors of the energies of others. 
Hence it may be accepted as a sound gen- 
eral rule that the owner should take steps 
to guard against allowing his vision, in 
regard to his employees’ capacity, to become 
obscured by the mellowing influence of 
long contacts. 

Kindness and consideration for employees 
should not be confused with familiarity 
but should be very separate and distinct 
therefrom. Employees should know and 
feel that there is a point beyond which 
they may not go. This should be im- 
pressed upon them by virtue of the gen- 
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eral conduct of the owner, not merely for 
the sake of retaining discipline among the 
workers themselves but on account of the 
undesirable impression undue familiarity 
with one employee makes upon the others. 

In any business the superior — the man- 
ager or the owner — should not seek social 
amusement with employees. 
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TEA ROOM AND CAFETERIA 
COMPARED 


Tue remarks in this book apply, in almost 
every case, to both tea rooms and cafeterias 
of the average size. While there is a great 
deal in common between the two classes of 
places, there is, nevertheless, a considerable 
difference in actual operation. 

Patrons of a tea room may be less 
crowded than those of a cafeteria and, fur- 
ther, they occupy their seats for a longer 
time. 

Nearly all tea rooms originally provided 
straight table d’hdte meals, and while many 
of them still do, probably the majority are 
to-day furnishing meals @ la carte as well, 
which is an approach to the cafeteria prin- 
ciple. This is due very largely to better 
acquaintance with the importance of die- 
tetics. Doctors frequently recommend the 
elimination of what are generally believed 
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to be bad combinations, such as meat and 
sweets at the same meal. ‘The result is that 
many people prefer the cafeteria on account 
of the facilities it offers for the selection 
of certain combinations and also of those 
dishes which appear more inviting — which 
selection is not possible in a tea room. 

It is quite evident that, at the present 
time, the cafeteria is growing very rapidly 
in popularity — probably faster than the 
tea room. The cafeteria has this advan- 
tage as to volume: in times of depression 
one can economize by eating at a cafeteria 
and in times of prosperity there is naturally 
a greater volume of business available. 
This usually results in more uniform busi- 
ness. 

One of the features which cafeterias 
should very carefully ensure is the arrange- 
ment of food on the counters so that the 
hot dishes shall not cool off very much, if 
at all, by the time the patron sits down to 
eat his meal. The most approved method 
of accomplishing this is first to offer the 
customer those dishes which are served at 
atmospheric temperature. ‘There is one 
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place in New York which, to my mind, 
handles this matter in the very best way. 
Here the order in which the customer finds 
the food is as follows: 

Att Desserts, CAKES, etc. 

(except ice cream) 

BREAD AND BUTTER 

SALADS 

Hor VEGETABLES 

Hot Meats 

BEVERAGES 

Icze CREAM 


A frequent error in arranging steam tables 
is the failure to provide sufficient space for 
keeping food warm, with the result that 
makeshifts have to be resorted to whereby 
the food frequently is cold by the time the 
customer starts to eat it. The layout of 
these and other tables must to some extent 
conform to the conditions of the room, but, 
where possible, the tables containing the 
three items first mentioned in the above 
list should be along the left side of the 
room, while the steam tables should be 
immediately adjacent to the doors leading 
to the kitchen. On the return wall should 
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stand tables for beverages and ice cream. 
There should be, of course, two doors 
leading to the kitchen, one opening inward 
and one outward. ‘This arrangement elim- 
inates, to the greatest possible extent, the 
brushing of employees past one another, 
thereby avoiding confusion and accidents. 

Some owners object to presenting des- 
serts and salads to customers first, arguing 
that the customer very frequently buys 
more food than he really wants. I will 
admit that this is an objection but, in my 
opinion, it is more important that the 
patron, once served with the hot food he 
may have ordered, find himself able to 
continue straight through with the meal 
without delay. 

Tipping in a cafeteria is practically neg- 
ligible, which, after all is said and done, is 
a very desirable feature. The public do 
tip, but it must be confessed that they do 
not like so doing. There is a psychological 
reason behind this objection which is too 
long to admit of discussion here even were 
it pertinent to our general theme, which it 
is not. 
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The expense of employees in a tea room 
as compared with a cafeteria is about the 
same, for while it is true that a cafeteria, by 
its very nature, dispenses with the services 
of those waitresses who are necessary in a 
tea room, the difference in expense is more 
imaginary than real —and this on account 
of compensating features. A waitress in 
a tea room is paid small wages, receiving 
the greater part of her earnings in the form 
of tips. Also she is called upon to perform 
service before and after meals — two cir- 
cumstances tending to eliminate the appar- 
ent difference in expense in the two classes 
of establishment, which expense is further 
reduced by the fact that, in a cafeteria, 
the cost of serving food from steam tables 
is greater than it is in a tea room. 

In order that the service in a cafeteria 
shall be as economical as possible, every 
effort should be made to reduce labor dur- 
ing the peak of service, that is when the 
greatest number of meals are being served. 
In order to accomplish this it is better that 
certain things be done that may, on the 
surface, appear to cause more work but 
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which does actually have the beneficial 
effect of reducing labor at the meal hour. 
Among such may be included such work 
as baking beans in individual casseroles 
in order that, at the meal time, customers 
may help themselves. 

The expense of equipment of a cafeteria 
is greater than that of a tea room on account 
of the steam tables; otherwise it is about 
the same. 

In a cafeteria, there being no waiters or 
waitresses, it should be borne in mind that 
greater attention should be given to the 
hostess feature. In large cafeterias there 
may, indeed, be justification for the employ- 
ment of a hostess who can, at the same time, 
watch the service very closely to see that 
knives, forks, spoons, napkins, trays and 
so on are never lacking, that bus boys keep 
the tables clear, and that complaints are 
promptly attended to. She should also 
assist patrons in finding seats, see to it 
that the cashier is courteous and, in a gen- 
eral way, fulfill those many small but 
important functions suggested by her title. 

Where the cafeteria is so small that it is 
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not feasible to have a woman assigned to 
this particular service, the cashier should 
not be too busy to supervise the service 
to some extent. She should also be pro- 
vided with a push button to attract the 
attention of bus boys and should make it 
a point to say at least “thank you” to the 
customers as they pay their checks — and 
this not perfunctorily but sincerely. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Pe UCASE LO NS 


THE purpose of the following chapter is, 
in the first place, to recommend to the 
restaurant owner that when fluctuations 
persist, or the volume of business is greatly 
on the decline, to investigate other places 
in the same locality and ascertain if their 
experience is the same, in order to learn 
whether the cause is personal or otherwise. 
It is important to satisfy oneself on this 
score, as one may perturb oneself unnec- 
essarily, and we all know the disastrous 
effects of worry. In the second place it 
has been deemed convenient to point out a 
considerable number of the causes of tem- 
porary fluctuations with a view to saving 
the owner worry or even the trouble of an 
investigation which it may be inconvenient 
to make. 

Fluctuations take place as between one 
day and another; the volume is greater 
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on certain days than on others in the same 
week. In large cities where it is customary 
to observe Saturday afternoon as a half 
holiday, the volume will be very much 
reduced during the evening and, to some 
extent, at noon in places where the greater 
part of the clientele consists of business 
people. In locations where the district is 
purely financial, as, for example, in Wall 
Street, New York, most restaurants close 
after the luncheon hour on account of the 
lack of patronage for the evening meal. 

In smaller towns, where the Saturday 
afternoon holiday is not so generally 
observed and where there is no single well- 
defined classification of business, such as 
there is in certain districts purely financial 
or purely shopping, the volume of trade 
on Saturday evening may be greater than 
usual. In many localities Monday is a 
day of poor volume, due presumably to 
the fact that on that day there is an accu- 
mulation of mail and other duties which 
prevent the average business man from 
giving as much time to luncheon as he does 
on other days. On Saturday mornings this 
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same man is frequently busy cleaning his 
desk in order to get home for lunch or to 
some kind of amusement. If this happens 
to be golf he will ordinarily hurry to the 
golf links, register and then eat his lunch 
there. 

In the residential districts of the large 
cities the heavier meal for the restaurants 
is usually dinner, and in these localities the 
dinner meal on Saturday is customarily of 
greater volume than on other days due to 
the fact that those who wish to attend the 
theater do not, if they keep house, have 
time to prepare dinner. 

During the summer months, in warm 
climates, particularly in the larger cities, 
the volume will decrease considerably about 
the first of June and will continue less until 
about the first of October, owing to vaca- 
tions. In the residential districts of these 
large cities where a considerable propor- 
tion of the clientele may be of the more 
wealthy class the volume of business is 
liable to be sub-normal up to as late as the 
first of November. 

In localities where there may be unusual 
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activity in manufacturing for the Christ- 
mas trade the volume is likely to be excep- 
tionally good during December and even 
part of November, owing to extra trade 
arising from the custom of the additional 
employees engaged by factories; in shop- 
ping districts the same thing will hold good 
due to the larger number of people mak- 
ing Christmas purchases. In the localities 
which are neither manufacturing nor shop- 
ping the volume will probably be reduced 
materially, commencing about the fifteenth 
of December and lasting until about the 
fifth of January. In these cases the de- 
crease is attributable to economic practices, 
in order to provide for the extraordinary 
expenses of the holiday season. 

Just previous to the days on which the 
income tax is payable a very perceptible 
falling off in volume will be noted. 

Of course the volume of business is cer- 
tain to be affected by depression arising 
from any cause whatever, and especially 
is this noticeable in periods immediately 
prior to presidential elections, during which 
adventurous activities are usually curtailed. 
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It should be borne in mind as a universal 
tule, psychologically as well as commer- 
cially, that nothing stands still, figura- 
tively speaking. The business of a res- 
taurant, for instance, requires that the 
owner constantly seek new trade, due to the 
fact that patrons move from the locality, 
discontinue eating in restaurants, start 
housekeeping or change their practices, and 
it is necessary to continue activities in 
order to maintain a normal percentage of 
patronage. It is a well-known fact that 
prosperity and depression follow each other 
in cycles, and the waves of these are ex- 
tremely variable, but nevertheless certain. 
This is not the place to discuss the causes 
of these cycles; suffice it to say that they 
are very real. Frequently the inexperi- 
enced make the statement that they would 
prefer going into the restaurant business 
because people must eat and they there- 
fore believe that business should be just as 
good during a period of depression as dur- 
ing one of prosperity. It goes without 
saying that all must eat, but it is equally 
true that a high percentage of people do 
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economize in the consumption of food at 
times, and it is precisely this decrease in 
volume that makes the difference between 
profit and loss to the owner. 

Fluctuations are greater in a small res- 
taurant than in a large one. This is 
explained by the circumstance that a small 
place naturally serves a small area and 
does not, therefore, enjoy the insurance 
that a large area would give against extreme 
fluctuations. Thus, taking a tea room, for 
instance, where the usual number of patrons 
at dinner may be one hundred a night: the 
number may drop to fifty on a certain night 
— or a decrease of fifty per cent. — whereas 
in a restaurant where the average patron- 
age may be as high as five hundred the 
decrease would probably be not more than 
one hundred, or twenty per cent. 

The weather at the meal hour affects, 
of course, in certain cases, the volume of 
business very materially, but fluctuations 
from this cause are more or less manifest 
according to the location of the restaurant. 
If a restaurant be located in a very large 
office building, and just at the meal hour 
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the weather be very bad, a very high per- 
centage of the occupants of the building 
will patronize the restaurant, giving it a 
greater volume of business at those meals 
than it ordinarily enjoys when good weather 
prevails. It will be noticed that I specify 
“very large office building.”” If the build- 
ing in which the tea room be located be 
not very large then the volume may actually 
decrease instead of increase on account of 
bad weather. It is one of the unfortunate 
circumstances in connection with this busi- 
ness that one must necessarily prepare for 
the usual number expected and possibly 
only one half or even less than one half may 
patronize the place during bad weather. 
It is, therefore, advisable to study weather 
reports very closely and on those days when 
bad weather is threatened at the meal hour, 
the owner should curtail the cutting of 
bread, the cooking of meat, vegetables, 
etc. It is well always to have on hand a 
cooked ham to supplement curtailed meat 
in the event of the weather being unex- 
pectedly favorable during the meal hour. 
There will be, by resort to this expedient, 
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enough to serve the customers, even though 
the menu may have to be slightly changed. 

Generally speaking, the number of nor- 
mal-volume weeks that one may enjoy out 
of the fifty-two is approximately forty, and 
during the remaining twelve weeks it may 
be that a loss rather than a profit will 
be experienced. ‘Those twelve weeks are 
usually made up as follows : 

Eight weeks during the vacation period 
in the months of July and August, 

‘Two weeks during the holiday season of 
Christmas, and an aggregate of 

Two weeks to cover such other weeks 
wherein other holidays occur. 

As a rule, one holiday in a week where 
the place has to be closed for the day will ab- 
sorb the entire profits of that week for the 
reason that the following expenses are 
practically the same, even though the place 
may be closed : 


RENT INTEREST 
WAGES DEPRECIATION 
INSURANCE INCIDENTALS 
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For the reason that the word “‘left-overs”’ 
creates an erroneous impression in the lay 
mind I have never liked the expression and 
prefer to use the more accurate and better 
sounding word “surplus.” 

In the mind of the average housekeeper 
the word “‘left-overs”’ is synonymous with 
“scraps”? —something left on the dish, 
most likely to be thrown away — whereas 
in a restaurant the term means surplus 
food prepared in excess of demand. 

The utilization of surplus food in a man- 
ner which will allow of the retention of its 
attractiveness and value is one of the 
scores of small economies which must be 
practiced in a restaurant if the concern is 
to pay profits on the capital invested in it. 

There are some few articles of diet of 
which there should never be a surplus, for 
the reason that their repreparation in 
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another form unavoidably reduces their 
value. Among these are cooked chops 
and steaks which, when converted into 
chopped steak, hamburger, patties and the 
like, lose in value per pound. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, as many do, that such 
articles as steaks and chops can be pre- 
pared in another manner without loss. 
A patron expects to wait a little longer for 
a steak or chop, and if he be in a hurry he 
does not order this class of food. 

Juices from canned or cooked fruit, of 
which there may be a surplus, may be used 
to advantage in numberless forms. Ice 
cream which has melted may, with equal 
ease and success, be utilized with no appre- 
ciable loss. Hence it is that the practice 
of making up the meals of employees with 
surplus cooked steaks and chops, ice cream 
and other things readily and with advan- 
tage convertible into other and equally good 
and profitable dishes is to be avoided. As 
has been said, there should be no surplus 
of steaks and chops, and ice cream should 
be properly packed so that it will not melt. 
In any event, for reasons which will be 
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obvious to every one, there are certain 
things which should not be given to 
employees unless they wish to pay, either 
entirely or in part, for them. In no case 
should food of any kind be removed from 
the restaurant by employees, for while such 
a rule might, in certain cases, be construed 
as an injustice, the general principle under- 
lying it is perfectly sound. 

In a word, forethought in the prepara- 
tion of food and intelligently applied expe- 
rience will reduce to a minimum the amount 
of surplus which, when it exists, should be, 
as far as compatible with the standards 
of service and meals of the restaurant, 
utilized in the fabrication of other equally 
nourishing and palatable dishes. 

It is wise to bear in mind the shrinkage 
which takes place in cooking meats, as one 
is liable to be governed by the price of the 
meat when purchased. Of course the cus- 
tomer receives the cooked meat, and por- 
tions should be estimated therefrom. 
Actual tests in weighing meats before and 
after cooking have demonstrated the fol- 
lowing percentages in shrinkage: 
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Item Percentage of Shrinkage 
Roast BEEF 34 
Lec or VEAL 26 
Lec or Lams 30 
SMOKED Ham 6 
Boitep Mutton 28 
FresH Ham 39 
CornepD BEEF 29 
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BUYING 


WHEN a commodity becomes scarce the 
price naturally increases and it is then that 
other foods which are more in season should 
be used. This substitution does not nec- 
essarily detract from the reputation a place 
may have for serving the best of every- 
thing, nor is it calculated to engender in 
the mind of the patron the impression that 
the standard of meals is becoming less 
enviable. On the other hand, he would be 
immediately conscious of and resent any 
increase in charge which would have to be 
insisted upon were the owner to fail to take 
advantage of the market. 

When eggs are expensive desserts which 
require eggs in their preparation should be 
reduced to a minimum and other desserts 
supplied as far as possible; indeed, there 
are many desserts which can be made with- 
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out the use of eggs at all or that require very 
few. 

Again, during the hot summer months 
cold-storage fowl is the only kind available 
and it is well, during this season, to furnish 
more of other kinds of meats, such as lamb, 
which as it happens is in season just at the 
time when only cold-storage fowl is obtain- 
able. Of course some tea rooms make a 
specialty of serving chicken and during the 
summer months every care should be taken 
to secure fresh fowls. Even then it should 
be borne in mind that this is the molting 
season — a consideration which renders the 
eating of chicken less desirable than at 
other times. 

The same general remarks apply to veg- 
etables. The owner should keep in very 
close touch with the run of the market — 
know what is plentiful and what is not; 
the supply, as we have said, governs the 
price. 

While dealing with the matter of vege- 
tables it may be appropriate to touch upon 
the purchase of potatoes. These should 
be bought just as they come, regardless 
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of size—chiefly because potatoes pur- 
chased after selection cost more. They 
then should be graded as to size, placing 
in one pile those intended for baking and 
the larger and smaller ones in another pile 
for serving mashed, sliced or fried. It is 
decidedly a mistake to place before a patron 
a large baked potato as the chances are he 
will not eat so much and waste ensues. 
Groceries is an item that merits consid- 
erable care. There are, for example, brands 
of condiments that are more expensive 
than others which are just as good — and 
this owing to the fact that these expensive 
ones have acquired a reputation, due to 
extensive advertising, which the cheaper 
brands may merit but have not achieved. 
An owner customarily buys very close 
with the result that frequently, if not daily, 
tradesmen have to be called upon to make 
special deliveries. If this is a common 
practice, the owner will find that trades- 
men will be compelled to add a little to their 
ordinary prices or at least to withhold from 
the buyer the benefit of the lowest prevail- 
ing prices. Every effort therefore should 
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be made to keep the tradesman in that 
frame of mind which will create in him a 
desire to serve; thus it follows that one 
should not, in any circumstances, abuse 
the service he extends. 

In summarizing: unless one knows how 
to buy carefully and takes the trouble to 
do so, success becomes a very remote pos- 
sibility in the restaurant business. The 
owner should keep in close touch with mar- 
ket conditions, attending wholesale mar- 
kets several times weekly to select meat, 
vegetables, fruit and so on which may be 
most abundant. Meats should be seen 
cut and weighed, thereby ensuring good 
quality and just charge. 

Except in cases of emergency local dealers 
are best avoided and particularly should 
the owner endeavor to render unnecessary 
purchasing by telephone, which is one of 
the most disastrous of practices. Natu- 
rally if there be an unlooked-for rush of 
patrons and the bread runs out, then bread 
must be bought in the quickest possible 
manner and at any cost. The same may 
be said of any staple article. One cannot 
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afford to have a customer made aware of the 
fact that “‘there is no more bread.” It 
is better to have too much than too little 
because, as we have observed in another 
chapter, what is left over can be used in 
some advantageous way. 
Sales should be taken advantage of with 
caution and discretion. 
“Careful buying” is another essential 
watchword of success. 
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CHAPTERS 
A°QUTE TROUT C En 


A quiet, refined atmosphere is a vital 
asset of any tea room and any untoward 
noise exercises an unsettling influence upon 
the customers who expect to find themselves 
undisturbed by the wheels of the firm’s ma- 
chinery, be that machinery of the kitchen 
or the pay desk. 

Hence it is that in a well-ordered kitchen 
there pervades a systematic and business- 
like tone which prohibits idle chatter and 
other sounds suggestive of only flippant 
concern for the affairs of the business. 
Any good kitchen worker is aware of the 
unsettling effect of talk when he or she is 
hard at work — in a kitchen, as in the din- 
ing room, every one must be “on the job” 
— there should be no time for inconsequen- 
tial chatter. 

If it be found possible to secure the ser- 
vices of a really good, trustworthy and 
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intelligent cook she should be made to feel 
that she is the queen of the kitchen, and if 
she be found capable of shouldering author- 
ity she might well be given the whole re- 
sponsibility of managing all the kitchen 
helpers. I have found it a salutary prac- 
tice to hand to the cook the pay envelopes 
for distribution among the kitchen staff. 
The psychological effect of this is to instil 
into the rest of the staff under her control 
a sentiment of respect for their immediate 
chief who is thereby enabled more easily 
to exercise control in her own sphere of 
influence. 

The cook should ordinarily be held re- 
sponsible, not merely for the actual work 
of those under her charge but also for the 
retention of order and quiet. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING is the science of attracting 
business. 

In this chapter mention will be made of 
certain methods of attracting business to 
the restaurant. The divergent peculiari- 
ties of businesses which rely for their suc- 
cess on commodity sales call for equally 
widely divergent methods in the attraction 
of trade. In the majority of enterprises 
there has come to obtain a more or less fixed 
standard of advertising principle. In the 
tea room business the opinions touching 
efficient publicity methods are as many 
and as different as the singular nature of 
the restaurant and the circumstances sur- 
rounding its operation. 

The word “‘advertising”’, to the lay mind, 
means newspaper and magazine announce- 
ments, and it is true that these constitute 
much of what is, in the advertising pro- 
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fession, included under the general head of 
“Publicity’’; because it does figure prom- 
inently in the publicity budget of all firms 
of certain kinds, we will briefly allude to it 
first. 

The value of this class of advertising is 
in direct proportion to the number of 
readers of the medium in which you adver- 
tise who will be interested in buying the 
product you advertise — and in buying that 
product from you. Hence advertising in 
newspapers should be done by those who 
may derive benefit from a large portion of 
the field covered by the medium in which 
their announcements appear. 

Generally speaking, the average res- 
taurant cannot attract trade from a very 
great distance; a high percentage of its 
trade must necessarily be drawn from the 
immediate locality and, as newspapers and 
magazines cover a very wide field, the 
advertiser of a restaurant is paying for a 
great deal of circulation from which he 
can not possibly reap any benefit, and for 
this reason the expense of advertising in 
such a medium can hardly be justified. In 
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a small town, however, where say only one 
newspaper is published, it may be argued 
that the paper covers just the field the 
restaurant owner desires to reach. This 
is true; but on the other hand, in a town 
as small as this probably everybody in the 
place would know all about the restaurant 
a couple of hours after it had first opened 
its doors. 

If the restaurant be located in a medium- 
sized town —and on a side street where 
there is little trafic —it then becomes 
necessary to apprise the public that you 
are doing business there, and the columns 
of the local press will be among those 
mediums which might be employed to 
effect that end. The rent, moreover, on 
a side street is less —or should be — than 
on a much frequented thoroughfare, and 
this circumstance justifies the spending 
of some money on this class of publicity. 
It is my opinion that it is advisable to 
establish on a less frequented thoroughfare 
and, until regular and sufficient patronage 
has been secured, to utilize the difference 
in rent in press publicity. A time will 
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come when that percentage of volume nec- 
essary to success is reached and then the 
advertising can be discontinued — the 
owner profiting by just the amount saved 
in rent which was formerly invested in 
advertising. 

There are some few places which must 
advertise. Among such are those which 
have some special attraction to offer to 
transient trade, namely visitors residing 
out of town and those who wish to be 
amused; but, as has been suggested, the 
ordinary restaurant is not justified in spend- 
ing a great deal on press advertising. 

There are, however, other methods of 
bringing a tea room before the favorable 
notice of the public. 

I am in favor of advertising by cards, 
sample menus or something of that sort 
which should be very attractive or unique 
in design and convey, if possible, an idea 
of the atmosphere of the place itself. 
These cards should be mailed to a selected 
list of possible patrons or, better still, left 
in the surrounding territory by a solicitor, 
it being borne in mind, however, that the 
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distribution of such advertising is not by 
any means the end of the solicitor’s mission. 
This person should make the appeal to the 
prospective customer personally and ver- 
bally —the card being left simply as a 
permanent reminder of the visit and of the 
location of the restaurant. 

In passing, it may be remarked that most 
successful owners do no advertising apart 
from such cards, and others placed on the 
tables in the dining room; these successful 
owners rely almost entirely upon satisfied 
patrons to recommend the place to others. 
If the quality of the food and service be 
good, one may with confidence count upon 
this class of publicity, always provided, 
of course, that the place be located where 
the public will notice it when passing by. 

It is, indeed, the opinion of most success- 
ful restaurant owners that the best adver- 
tisement is the place itself — that is to say 
its food, service and environment, and, 
apropos of this, it is naturally worse than 
fruitless to attract people to a restaurant 
and thereafter invite them to spread un- 
favorable reports of its character by offering 
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them poor food, service and atmosphere. 

Personal recommendation in matters of 
food, service, prices and attractions is 
unquestionably the surest foundation for 
regular and sufficient trade. These are 
basic factors and the rest incidentals. 

For the accommodation of customers, if 
for no other reason, it is essential, in these 
days, that cigarettes and in some cases 
cigars be on sale in restaurants. A separate 
account for these items should be kept in 
the ledger, but the profits or losses which 
may occur should not be taken into account 
weekly or monthly but only at the end of 
the year. It is wise, however, frequently 
to check the debits and credits of this 
account to see that no losses occur. 

Circumstances will dictate whether or 
not it is convenient and advisable to add 
other lines, such as candies, novelties, 
books and what not. It is wise, whenever 
the conditions permit, to have this class 
of department; indeed, one may go con- 
siderably further and install a soda foun- 
tain which is a very profitable investment 
and itself attracts trade to the tea room. 
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CHAPTER a x11 


PUBLIC OPINION OF YOUR 
TEA ROOM 


Many restaurant owners allow themselves 
to be led astray by favorable opinions of 
their businesses expressed by patrons. 
Such opinion may or may not be honest 
and it may or may not be a competent 
opinion, but in either event it represents 
the viewpoint of one only, and every one 
entertains a different attitude of mind in 
regard to what constitutes the ideal res- 
taurant, such opinion being founded nat- 
urally upon the personal likes and dislikes 
of the individual. Another factor mitigat- 
ing against the value of views expressed 
by customers lies in the circumstance that 
very few people care to criticize adversely, 
preferring to take the path of least resistance, 
which leads to none of that controversy 
which may create unpleasant relations be- 
tween him and the owner of the restaurant. 
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I have known of places where, in my 
judgment, the service rendered was very 
unsatisfactory yet the owner had been 
informed by his patrons that they were 
very pleased; as a matter of fact, these 
patrons had continued to frequent the 
place in evidence of their satisfaction. 

As frequently insisted upon in these 
pages, the prime object of the owner is to 
please the greatest number, and if a res- 
taurant, after it becomes well known in 
the locality, fails to attract that volume 
of trade necessary to ensure a profit, there 
must be some good reason for this, and the 
people who can tell what that reason is 
are those that do not patronize it and not 
those that do. Naturally it is difficult, if 
not actually impossible, to secure the opin- 
ions of non-patrons, and this is why expe- 
rience is necessary in the vital matters of 
good food, good service and proper sur- 
roundings. 

I have in mind at the moment one place 
which is very unattractive. Everything 
about it is clean, but it does not look so, 
and as far as the effect on the customer is 
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concerned, it might just as well be dirty. 
Any suggestion of uncleanliness — whether 
merely apparent or real —exercises an 
actual detrimental effect upon trade and 
also an undesirable psychological influence 
upon the people who do patronize it. A 
restaurant owner should strive to incor- 
porate into his establishment those fea- 
tures of cleanliness, comfort, quiet and 
good order in conjunction with good ser- 
vice of equally good, well-cooked and 
palatable food which will invite his actual 
patrons to lead others to the place. Per- 
sonal recommendation of this kind is the 
best publicity a restaurant can enjoy, as 
it inevitably steadily augments the volume 
of trade and serves to fill up the gaps left 
by those who — for extraneous reasons — 
find themselves compelled to withdraw 
their patronage. 

While alluding to individual tea rooms 
mention might be made of another res- 
taurant I know of in which the service is 
exceptionally good, the food excellent and 
the prices reasonable. In spite, however, 
of these advantages, the owner is becoming 
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apprehensive, owing to the slowness with 
which she finds herself building up a satis- 
factory clientele — fearing that in the mat- 
ter of food or in some other direction she 
is falling short of that standard she had 
set herself. 

In this case the restaurant is situated 
on an unfrequented thoroughfare and, as 
stated elsewhere in this volume, a consid- 
erably longer time is required in such 
conditions to develop trade. Experience 
would have taught her that her location 
was one in which slow building up of clien- 
tele was a natural consequence and that 
same experience would have told her also 
that her food and service were above 
reproach. Recognizing these facts, she 
would then have been enabled patiently 
to wait and lose money until, in due and 
reasonable season, the desired volume of 
trade materialized. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
LISTS OF EQUIPMENT 


FoLLOWING will be found lists of : 


FURNITURE 

DisHEs, GLASSES AND SILVERWARE 
KitrcHeNn UTENSILS 

Gas APPARATUS 

DECORATIONS 

Fixep IMPROVEMENTS 
MiscELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


While this list includes all articles which 
are necessary for the operation of a res- 
taurant, it does not pretend to lay down a 
hard and fast rule, but rather to serve as a 
reminder, to those about to purchase, of 
the essential requirements of the business. 

The size and pretensions of the establish- 
ments readers may have in view render 
impossible, very naturally, the compilation 
of an inflexible catalogue of indispensable 
requisites. 
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Furniture 


CHAIRS 

TABLES 

BENCHES 

TABLE FOR COFFEE 
Urn 


Drain PAN FoR 
CorrEeE Urn 
SHELVES 
SILVERWARE Box 
SCREENS 


Dishes, Glassware and Silver 


DINNER PLATES 


BREAD AND BUTTER 


PLATES 
SERVICE PLATES 


China 


LuNCHEON PLATES 
Cups AND SAUCERS 
FRuITS 

SALAD DISHES 


Glassware 


CREAMERS 

TUMBLERS 

Icep Tra GLAssEs 

Larce WATER 
PITCHERS 


Dinner Forks 
Dinner Knives 
Dessert Forks 
Dessert Knives 
DeEssErT Spoons 
MeEpIvum-sIzED 
SPooNns 


Guiass Trays 
Custarp DisHEs 
BowLs 


Silver 


‘TEASPOONS 

Sopa SPooNns 

TEAPOTS 

WaTER JuGs 

CREAMERS 

SANITARY SUGAR 
DIsPENSERS 
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Kitchen Utensils 


Hotei Pans 

Ovat Brack Pots 

Rice Borer 

STRAINERS 

Ecc BEATER 

MurrFin Pans 

Mrxinc Bowts 

VARIOUS-SIZED PANS 

PITCHERS 

TRAYS 

ALUMINIUM SAUCE- 
PANS 

DovuBLE CooKERs — 
Various SIZES 

Wire MasHER 

Stock Pot anp CoveEeR 

Meat CHOPPER WITH 
CLAMPS 

Cake Pans 

SALTS AND PEPPERS 

Butter CUTTER 

CoLANDER 

Pastry Boarps — 
Two Sizes 

LarGe Ro.iine Pin 

SKIMMER 


LADLE 

FRIER AND BASKET 

Pint Cups 

GALVANIZED Cans 
AND COVERS 

Fire Parts 

Mop SQuEEZER AND 
Pai. 

Disu Pans 

PERCOLATOR 

Fryinc Pan 

Larce Breap Box 

GALVANIZED BUCKET 

DusTPAN 

Jucs 

Wire BaskKeETs 

SCALES 

Forks — LARGE 

SPATULA 

IcE-CREAM DISHER 

Roastinc Pans 

VINEGARS 

WarREHOUSE Brooms 

Scoops 

Ecc SLIceR 

DIsHER 
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Spoons — LaRGE AND 
SMALL 
CHEESE KNIFE 
ButcHer KNIvES 
Parinc Knives 
Puppinc Pans 
LADLES 
ENAMELED Pans 
Biscuir CuTTer 
LIFTER AND SMASHER 
Piz PLates 


Cream Scoop 
BasTING SPOONS 
Piz SERVER 
SKILLET 
Roastinc Pans 
GarBAGE Cans 
Sauce Ports 
OysTER Fryinc Pan 
Potato SLicER 
BeaTinc Bow. 
REFRIGERATOR 


Fixed Improvements 


Tuss 

Sink Faucets 

TRAPS 

TOILET 

ConNECTING WATER 
To Urns 

WatTeER CONNECTION 
To SINK 


Ice Box 

RaDIATOR 

STOREROOM 

FURNISHING AND In- 
STALLING LINOLEUM 

VENTILATION 

Dressinc Rooms 


Decorations 


SHADES 


Cusuions, etc. 


Gas Apparatus 


Urns 
Hor Puates 


HEATER 
STEAM TABLE 


RanceE BolILer 
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Miscellaneous 


EvLectric Fan 

SIGN 

Appinc MacuINE 
DEsk 

CELLULOID LETTERS 
Door CHECKS 


WatTER FILTER 
Casu Box 
INDEXES 

Menu Sicn 
Gas RADIATORS 
Fan Covers 


TOWEL CABINETS 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
CONCLUSION 


Tue function of this book has been edu- 
cational. It has ever been an uppermost 
aspiration of the writer to encourage and in- 
struct the owner and the adequately mon- 
eyed and experienced prospective owner 
and to warn against snares and pitfalls 
those who, unequipped with these qualifi- 
cations, may be contemplating embarking 
on an uncharted sea. 

The guidance of a restaurant from the 
port of hazardous embarkation to the safe 
harbor of assured success calls for navigat- 
ing experience in uncommon measure. The 
ebb and flow of circumstance — the buffet- 
ing of the variable winds of trade, the oft- 
times unsuspected undertow of deprecia- 
tion, the sudden appearance in the sky of 
the depressing clouds of business vagaries 
and a score of other conditions which 
we have examined together, all make the 
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safe navigation of our restaurant enter- 
prise an undertaking fraught with constant 
periods of anxious concern and, as we have 
seen, one which frequently results in the 
craft being run aground on the shoals of 
inexperience. 

If he be successful in persuading owners 
properly to equip their bark and in teaching 
them so to interpret the signs as to be able 
to guide it, without mishap, to the fruitful 
shores of established success, the author 
will be satisfied — for this is the beginning 
and the end of his mission. 


THE END 
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INDEX 


ACCOUNTANT, duties of a 
restaurant, 77, 78, 79. 
value of services of expert, 
80. 
Accounting, necessity for, 
69-79. 
undergoing evolution, 69. 
two stages of advancement 
in, 69-70. 
elimination of the single- 
entry system of, 70. 
double-entry method of, 
70. 
’ constructive, becoming es- 
sential, 72. 
usually considered un- 
necessary expense by 
owner, 76. 
proper, very 
77-78. 
Accounts, organizing a sys- 
tem of, 71. 
Advertising, 148-153. 
general meaning of, 148- 
149. 
mediums, 149-152. 
a satisfied patron the best, 
Br 256. 
A la carte meals, 122. 


essential, 


Alterations, as constant ex- 
pense, 87-88. 
Analysis of expenses, 80-96. 


BALANCE, how to find bank, 
115. 

Bank, reconciling, balances 
with statements, III-— 
116. 

Bread, methods of serving, 
57-58. 

necessity for economy in 
use of, 57-58. 

choice of, left to the cus- 
tomer, 58, 59. 

percentage of expense of, 
93. 

Breakages, as a constant 
expense, 87. 

Bus boys, in cafeterias, 127. 

Business, bettering the class 
of, 61-62. 

fluctuation in volume of, 
131. 

when good, 132. 

effect of weather on vol- 
ume of, 134-135. 

Business loss, and income 
tax, 109. 
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Butter, 93. 
method of serving, 56. 
quantity to be served. 
55-56. 
See also Buytne. 
Buying, of supplies, 141-145. 


CAFETERIA, ideal size and 

type of, 8. 

cost of equipment neces- 
sary for, 8-9. 

cost of improvements, al- 
terations, and decora- 
tions for, 9 

reserve capital for, 9, 10, 
13. 

time required to establish 
cry eR 

location of, 13. 

character of locality of, 14. 

difficulty of overcoming 
poor reputation of, 15. 

popular desire to try new, 
18. 

division and proper use of 
space in, 20-21. 

percentage allotted for 
rent for, 24-25. 

proper ventilation of, 25- 
28. 

decorations for the, 29- 
36. 

must have atmosphere of 
home, 42-43. 

freedom of choice in menu 
of, 50. 


must be no waste in por- 
tions in, 55. 

better conditions in pres- 
ent-day, 65. 

general characteristics of 
the, 66. 

and the item of deprecia- 
tion, 72-75. 

duties of accountant in 
the, 77, 78, 79. 

change in character of 
neighborhood of, 82. 

length of lease for, 82. 

and tea room compared, 
122-128. 

growing popularity of the, 
123. 

arrangement and serving 
of food in, 124-125. 

the custom of tipping in, 
L256. 

expense of employees in, 
126. 

expense of steam tables 
In,ik2 7: 

hostess feature in the, 127. 

duties of a cashier in the, 
128. 

average number of pa- 
trons, 134. 

advertising the, 148-153. 

public opinion of, some- 
times unreliable, 154- 
157. 

necessary equipment for, 
158-162. 
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Cake, percentage of expense 
of, 93. 

Cancellation clause in lease, 
23-24. 

Candies and novelties, sale 
of, 153. 

Candles, in decoration, 35. 

Capital, 3-12. 

necessary amount of, 7-10. 

Cards, special advertising in 
the form of, 151-152. 

Cashier, duties of, 43-44, 
128. 

Characteristics, general, of 
tea room and cafeteria, 
66. 

Check book, reconciling bal- 
ances with, IIS. 

how to correct errors in, 

116. 

Checks, method of adding 
in check book, 115. 
Chicken as a specialty, 142. 
China, list of necessary, 159, 

Cigarettes, 153. 

Cigars, 153. 

Classification of the patrons, 
62, 63. 

Cleanliness, psychological 
influence of lack of, 156. 

Clientele, influence of prices 
on the, 61. 

Co-insurance. 
ANCE. 

Color, psychological effect 


of, 34-35. 


See Insur- 


Colors, must harmonize, 33- 


34, 35- 
Competition, and success, 48. 
Competitors, keeping in 


touch with, 48. 

Concessions, in service of 
meals should be stated, 
50-52. 

Cook, responsibilities of the, 
146-147. 

Customers, make new, ac- 
quainted with  privi- 
leges, 53. 


DECORATING, as a capital 
investment, 87. 
as a constant expense, 87— 
88. 
Decorations, 29-36. 
designed to attract cus- 
tom, 29. 
specific schemes of, 33. 
influences affecting scheme 
of, 30-32. 
list of, 161. 
Deposits, possible, required 
of lessee, 9-10. 
Depreciation, importance of 
the item of, 72-75. 
Double-entry method of ac- 
counting, 70. 
Dressing rooms and toilets, 
20-21. 


EconoMiEs, profit made up 
of small, 56. 
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Economy, in the use 
sugar, 56-57. 

in serving bread, 57-58. 
Eggs, 93. 

See also Buytne. 
Electricity, expense of, 86. 
Employee, qualities of, 119—- 

120. 
Employees, shifting, for effi- 
ciency, 8. 
dressing rooms and toilets 
for, 20-21. 
meals for, 84-85. 
wages for same service 
should be uniform, 117— 
118. 
schedule of working hours 
for, 118-119. 
consideration for, not fa- 
miliarity, 120-121. 
Entrées, inexpensive, 51. 
Equipment, definition of, 9, 
105-106. 
cost of, 9. 
listing, for insurance and 
tax purposes, 99-100. 
difference between _ re- 
placement and, 106. 
necessary, for cafeteria or 
tea room, 158-162. 
Established business, dan- 
ger in acquiring an, 14- 
20. 
Expenses, analysis of, 80-96. 
percentage of food and 
rent in, 81. 


of 


Experience, necessary to suc- 
cess, 3, II-I2. 

Experimenting in prices un- 
safe, 64. 


FaiLure, lack of sufficient 
capital a cause of, 3-4. 
often due to self-decep- 
tion, 72-73. 
Fans, installing ventilating, 


26-28. 


Fire insurance. See INsur- 
ANCE. 

Fixed improvements, mean- 
ing of, 9. 


list of, 161. 

Fluctuations, in percentages 
of meat and fowl, 92. 
in the business, 129-136. 
when they occur, 129-130. 
influenced by special days, 

130-131. 
greater in small restau- 
rant, 134. 

Food, must correspond with 
character of tea room, 
63. 

maximum selectivity in 
choice of, 65. 

percentage of, in average 
restaurant expense, 8I— 
83. 

subdivision of percentage 
of expense of, 91-94. 

order of arrangement of, 
in cafeteria, 123-125. 
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cost of serving, 
steam tables, 126. 
extra, on hand, 135. 
of which there should be 
no surplus, 137-138. 
surplus or “left-overs”’, 
137-140. 
seasonable, should 
used, 141-142. 

Food and Menus, 47-54. 

_ Food and rent, percentage 
of, constant, 81. 

“Food of Distinction”, the 
concern of the proprie- 
tor, 47. 

Food problem, suggestions 
on the, 48. 

Fowl, a specialty in some 
tea rooms, 92. 


be 


cold-storage and fresh, 
142. 

Fraud insurance. See In- 
SURANCE. 


Fruit and vegetables, per- 
centage of expense of, 
92. 

Furniture, list of necessary, 
159. 


Gas, percentage of expense 
for, 85-86. 

Gas apparatus, list of, 161. 

Glassware, list of necessary, 


159. : 
Good-will of patrons, culti- 
vating the, 42-46. 


from | Groceries, 93. 


See also Buyine. 


HosTEss, THE, 42-46. 
duties of, 44-46. 
cashier may act as, 44. 
a feature in the cafeteria, 
127, 


Ic—E Cream, percentage of 
expense of, 93. 
Improvements, fixed, 
depreciation, 73-76. 
list of, 161. 
Incidentals, in constant ex- 
pense items, 88-89. 
percentage of, in expense, 


and 


Income tax, business losses 
and the, 108. 
letter of transmittal, 109. 
State, 109-110. 
Income Tax Report, neces- 
sity of, 107. 
Indemnity clause, in lease, 
24. 

Individual items, may be 
altered on menu, 64. 
Information for patrons, not 
left to waitresses, 59. 

Insurance, 97-104. 
amount of fire, necessary, 
97-99. 
classes of, to be con- 
sidered, 97. 
co-insurance, 98-100. 
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Insurance, continued 
“fraud”, 103. 
life, 103-104. 
public liability, 102. 
use and occupancy, IO!. 
Workman’s Compensa- 
tion, 102. 
Interest, as an item of ex- 
pense, 90-91. 
Inventory, of equipment, 
99-100. 
Items, individual, may be 
altered on menu, 64. 


KITCHEN, space for, in re- 
lation to dining room, 
oo: 
necessity for a quiet and 
orderly, 146-147. 
necessary utensils for the, 
160-161. 


LANDLORD, and clauses in 
lease, 24. 
Lease, what is covered by 
the, 13-14. 
length of, 22-23. 
conditions in, 23-24. 
and the item of deprecia- 
tion, 73-76. 
Leases, desirable length of, 
82. 
“Left-overs”’ and surplus, 
difference between, 137. 
Life insurance. See INsuR- 
ANCE. 


Location, 13-21. 
importance of a desirable, 
$3: 
character of the, 14. 
and the item of deprecia- 
tion, 73-76. 
Losses, income tax and busi- 
ness, 108. 
Lunch, public allows short 
time for, 67. 
Lunch hour, usual, of pa- 
trons, 51-52. 


Markets, keeping in touch 
with the, 144. 
“Maximum selectivity’, in 
choice of food, 65. 
Meal, what constitutes a 
table d’héte, 50-51. 
Meal hour, eliminate loss of 
time during the, 54. 
Meals, employee’s, 84-85. 
a laicarte, 1225 
fluctuation in number of, 
131. 
employees’, from surplus, 
138-139. 
Meat, fluctuations in per- 
centages of, and fowl, 
92. 
Meats, shrinkage in cooking 
of, 139-140. 
Menu, care in arranging, 
52-53. 
Menus, typewritten, pref- 
erable, 53. 
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necessity of clear, 53-54, 
67. 

Monthly reports, objections 
to, 95, 96. ' 
Motor-exhaust ventilation, 

cost of, 26-27. 


Names, and signs, 37-41. 
use of surnames for, 37. 
must be distinctive, 38. 
choice of, 39-40. 

Neighborhood, change 
character of, 82. 

Newspaper advertising, 149, 
150. 

Non-success, lack of suffi- 
cient capital a cause of, 
3-4, II-I2. 

Normal-volume 
business, 136. 


in 


of 


weeks 


PAPER NAPKINS, use Of, 89. 
Patron, a satisfied, the best 
advertisement, 152. 
Patronage, ascertaining the 

average, 15-16. 
Patrons, dressing rooms and 
toilets for, 20-21. 
expect advantages 
home, 42-43. 
lunch hour of, 51-52. 
classifications of, 62. 
Percentage system, value of 
a, 94. 
Periodical reports, 94-96. 
Personality, influence of a 
manager’s, 17-18. 


of 


Portions, 55-60. 
need of uniformity in, 55. 
Potatoes, purchase of, 142- 
143. 
Prices, influence of, on the 
class of clients, 61. 
experimenting in, unsafe, 
64. 
Pricing food on menus, 61-— 
68. 
Privileges, in ordering of 
meals, 50-53. 
Profit, based on economies, 
56, 575 72. 
percentage of, in average 
restaurant, 81-82. 
Public, tendency of, towards 
vegetarianism, 66. 
allows short time 
lunch, 67. 
Public Liability Insurance. 
See INSURANCE. 
Public opinion, sometimes 
unreliable, 154-157. 
Publicity, 149. 
a form of the best, 156. 


for 


REcoRDs, organizing a sys- 
tem of, 71. 

Redecorating, as constant 
expense, 87-88. 

Renewals, item of expense 
for, 86-87. 

Rent, what it includes, 13- 
14. 

amount allotted for, 24-25 
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Rent, continued 
percentage of food and, 
constant, 81. 
percentage of, in expense, 
84. 
Repairs, and renewals, 86-87. 
and replacements, 105- 
II0. 
Replacements, 105-110. 
difference between equip- 
ment and, 106. 
Reports, periodical, 94-96. 
objections to monthly, 95, 
96. 
weekly, 95, 96. 
Reputation, handicap of a 


poor, I5. 
Reserve capital, 10-11. 
Restaurant. See CaFETE- 


RIA; TEA Room. 


SCHEDULE, of working hours 
for employees, 118-119. 

Seating capacity, ascertain- 
ing the, 20. 

Self-deception, failures often 
due to, 72-73. 

Service, miscellaneous sug- 


gestions for, 49-59. 
difference in types of, 63- 


64. 
in cafeterias should be 
economical, 126-127. 
Serving, economical methods 
of, 55-58. 
Signs, 39-41. 


essentials of good, 39. 

form and style of, 39-40. 

picture of, on stationery, 
40. 

Silver, list of necessary, 159. 

Single-entry system of ac- 
counting eliminated, 70. 

Soda fountain, 153. 

Solicitor, use of the, in seek- 
ing new business, 151- 
ee 

Space, division and proper 
use of, 20-21. 

State Income Tax, 109-110. 

Stationery, use of name and 
sign on, 40. 

Statistics, non-vital, elimi- 
nated, 71. 

Steam tables, cost of serving 
from, 126,.127% 

Storeroom, a necessity, 21. 

Sugar, economy in use of, 
56-57. 

Suggestions for service, mis- 
cellaneous, 49-50. 

Surnames, use of, for name 
of restaurant, 37. 

Surplus food, or 
overs”, 137-140. 


“Teft- 


TABLE D’HOTE MEALS, what 
constitutes, 50-51. 
Taxes, 105-110. 
Tea room, ideal size and type 
of, 8. 
reserve capital for, 9. 
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cost of necessary equip- 
ment for, 8-9. 

cost of improvements, al- 
terations, and decora- 
tions of, 9. 

time required to establish 
coal? 

location of, 13. 

character of locality of, 
TA. 

handicap of a poor reputa- 
tion of, 15. 

popular desire to try a 
new, 18. 

division and proper use of 
space in, 20-21. 

percentage allotted for 
rent of, 24-25. 

proper ventilation of, 25- 
28. 

decorations for the, 29- 
36. 

must have atmosphere of 
home, 42-43. 

no waste in portions in, 


classification of patrons of, 
63. 

food must conform to 
character of, 63. 

better conditions in pres- 
ent-day, 65. 

general characteristics of, 
66. 

and the item of deprecia- 
tion, 72-75. 


duties of accountant of, 77, 
78, 79. 
change in character of 
neighborhood of, 82. 
length of lease for, 82. 
and cafeteria compared, 
122-128. 
expense of employees in, 
126. 
average number of pa- 
trons of, 134. 
advertising the, 148-153. 
necessary equipment for, 
158-162. 
public opinion of, some- 
times unreliable, 154- 
157. 
Tipping, 84, 125. 
Toilets and dressing rooms, 
20-21. 
Trade. See Bustness. 
Traffic of locality, character 
of, 14. 


Use anp Occupancy In- 
SURANCE. See INsuR- 
ANCE. 


VEGETABLES, percentage of 
expense of, 92. 
buying, 142. 
Vegetarianism, tendency of 
public towards, 66. 
Ventilation, necessity and 
facilities for proper, 25- 
26. 
cost of proper, 26-27. 
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Vouchers, I12. Waitresses, information for 
patrons not left to, 59. 
WacEs, percentage of, in| Weather, effect of, on vol- 
average restaurant ex- ume of business, 134- 
pense, 81, 83-84. 1315 
of employees should be| Weekly reports, 95, 96. 
uniform for same sery-| Working hours for em- 


ice, 117-118. ployees, schedule of, 
a question of expense to 118-119. 

restaurant owners, 118.| Workmen’s Compensation 
difference of cafeteria and Insurance. See  In- 

tea room, 126. SURANCE. 
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Books for Managers of Tea Rooms 
Clubs, Cafeterias and Restaurants 
by LENORE RICHARDS 
and NOLA TREAT 


TEA-ROOM RECIPES 
BOOK of recipes designed for 


| tea rooms serving from ten to 
; oi fifty people, covering soups, en- 
ae and sauces, vegetables, salads and 
their dressings, sandwiches, breads, 
desserts, pies, cakes and their fillings 
and icings, cookies and ice creams. The 
average recipe is for fifteen or twenty 
people, but while a few are for as small 
a group as ten, and others for gatherings 
as large as fifty, the cook will have no 
difficulty in applying each one to her own 
needs. There is also a table of weights 
and measures, and each recipe states pre- 
cisely the number of servings, the quan- 
tity of each and its calories; a place is 
also provided where the cost may be 
entered, so that an exact check may be 
kept on each recipe. 


QUANTITY COOKERY 


Cooking and Menu Planning 
for Large Numbers 


HE aim of ‘Quantity Cookery” 

is to furnish tested recipes and 

practical help on the planning of 
menus to those serving from less than a 
hundred to more than six hundred. It 
contains lists of foods to be used and 
season charts. Suggestive and popular 
food combinations are worked out and 
ways of utilizing left-over foods. Also 
there is a long list of garnishes and their 
purposes. Standard menus for a cafe- 
teria for thirty days are given, which are 
carefully arranged to avoid monotony, 
and with the idea that they can be re- 
peated at the end of that time, with 
slight changes in accordance with the 
season. The book includes sample 
menus for tea rooms serving not more 
than a. hundred daily, those catering to 
from one hundred to six hundred daily, 
and those whose custom is even greater. 





y 


Boston LITTLE, BROW! 





Mr. Elliott, for many years an organizer and 
analyst in various lines of business, has recently 
specialized in tea rooms and cafeterias. In this 
book he aims to prevent the inexperienced from 
losing their precious capital and to assist owners in 
making the greatest possible: profit. 


He has covered every aspect of the business, from 
the choice of a location to making out the income 
tax report, touching on rentals, names, equipment, 
decoration, help and menus; on buying, on adver- 
tising, the system of accounting and other matters 
of vital importance which may be easily overlooked 


or improperly handled. This informative volume 
should certainly open the eyes of any one not fully — 


acquainted with the details of tea room and cafeteria 
management, and will undoubtedly help many an 
owner to get far better returns on his investment. 


Mr. Elliott is already known to many tea room 
and cafeteria managers through his regular contri- 


butions to the Tea Room and Gift Shop Magazine. ae 
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1PANY Publishers , 


